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OARD AND ROOMS NEAR RAILROAD, 

and convenient to Friends’ meeting-house. MRS. 

S. A. GOVER, 1143 Twenty-first Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


ANTED.—DENTIST OR 'SMAL LFAMILY TO 
share house with physician. New part of city. 
Address M., 1500 Race Street. 


ANTED.—A WOMAN FRIEND, AS COM- 

panion and to assist in the care of two small 

children. Apply to ANNA T. HOOPES, 34: East 
Biddle Street, West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED.—A MAN (FRIEND) WISHES THE 

care of an invalid gentleman. Experience in 

mental derangement. First-rate city references. Address 
12, this Office. 


ANTED.—MOTHER’S HELP TO ASSIST IN 

the management of a city home, and in the care 

of children. Some experience desirable. Address No. 
15, Office of Frienps ’INTELLIGENCER. 


ANTED.—MARCH TWENTIETH, A SUITE 

of three unfurnished rooms and private bath, in 

West Philadelphia. Board in house. Friends’ family 

preferred. References exchanged. Address, stating 
terms, H. L. KIRK, 517 Chestnut Street. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D.C. 
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ATTORNEY-AT-LAW., 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadeiphic counties. 
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ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
§ 623 Walnut Street, Philadel phia. 
{| Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 
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Thompson Shourds, 2212 W allace Street. 

Chastes W. Richards, 1220 Angle St. 4 Se. 
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( NON-SECTARIAN. ) 
4011 Aspen Street, West Philadelphia 
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Broad and Cherry Streets 


-THIRD-DAY, SECOND NO. 8, 1898, trom 5 10 8 p.m. 


SUPPER AND LECTURE, $1.00. 
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This Home provides shelter temporarily, until it can 

secure good private homes for cman neglected and 
destitute childs 

especially 

children in the Home demanding attention. 
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Publisher's Department. 


*,* We are now in receipt (24th inst.), 





of a postal 
, dated First 
As there was no accompanying letter, we 


money order for $1.50, from. Pasadena, Cal. 
month 18. 
are unable to credit the sender with the amount. Perhaps 


this notice will reach his, or her, attention. 





*,* “lam very much pleased with the appearance o 
the paper in its new dress,” 
Baltimore, and adds: 


writes a valued friend in 
“Tt never looked as well as it 
does now, and I think it improves steadily from year to 
year, in interest and value.’’ This is a friendly word, 


indeed, and we can only hope it is not dnmerited. 


*,* So many requests for the review of “‘ Hugh 


Wynne” come to us that we have sent to press a second 
edition of the small pamphlet, and will now be able, we 
think, to answer all requests for it. We make no charge 
for it, but if any who send choose to enclose a stamp for 
We will cheer- 
fully forward to names that may be furnished us. 


postage, envelope, etc,, we are obliged. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade established three generations ago—a d 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WituiaM B. Paxson. Mau ton B. Paxson. 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philad’ a. 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive prompt 
attention. 


Just Received from England 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated 
nisters in commemoration of the 
Jubilee, which are filled with 


INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 
If four of them are ordered to the same address 
we will pay the expressage. 


WILLIAM §. INGRAM, 2° “wash, Sse94 Ses, 


PHILAD’A, PA. 
The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Tea Can- 
Queen’s 


JAME S HOOD. 
Lectures—1897- 8 
| Aaron M. Powell, Editor of The Philan- 
| . ’ thropist, will accept a 


| limited number of lecture engagements. 
gag 


ren, and we ask your aid in any form, | 
as the treasury is empty, and we have 40 | 


| 


New Lecture 
“Life and Times of Wi 


lliam Lloyd Garrison.” 


Oruer Lectures 

I. * Wendell Phillips.’ , 

ii * ‘Ww hittier.”” 
ill. George Fox.” 
IV. ‘‘ New Glimpses in Europe.” 

V. “ Woman as a Citizen.” 

VI. “ Purity and the White Cross.” 
VII. “ The National Drink Problem.” 


Address for dates and terms, THe PHILANTHROPIST, 
United Charities Building, N. Y. 
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Swarthmore Cates: 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 


ag oe The tender skin of in: 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


aie fants and children 


Send for ¢ moana id a 
— should come in con: 


Friends’ Central Schenk 


FIFTEENTH AND RACESTS., tact with only the 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia rest if 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and fits for u Oo 90a * o 
Beall WM. W. BIRDSALL, . P, 
ANNA | = SPEAKMAN, } Princ pals 99 4, percent VRE 


Gesrxe School, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNA. ‘*The Message from the Silence UST PUBLISHED. 
Under th f Philadelphia Yearl € 
eatin. to the Men and Women NEW BOOKLETS. 
a few vacancies for children of Friends, of the Republic. Among the Rushes. 


Ah one parent a member are included). Paper, 25 Cents. Five copies, $1.00. What is the World. y 
GEORGE L. M ARIS, Principal. $2.00 per dozen copies. Not Changed but Glorified. 





‘eA eCPM iS 


— 


se eonlliked 


~ aie For sale only by the author, Above are uniform with 
Abington Friends’ School, JOSEPH R. JACKSON, Peter Noddy. 


For Boarpinc anv Day Pupiits oF Born Sexss. r21r0 ““G” Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. Tommy’s Friend. 


Near Jenkintown, Pe nna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. The Seed and the Prayer. 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 


course of sly. “Students prepared for college or bus | BIOGRAPHICAL SKEIGH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. aa, 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- With Extracts from her ae. and My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to Selections from her 


/ritings. 
LOUS &. ANGLER, Preval, r2mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. Pri | ea 
Or enkinto > » © , , . rice, | . : ; 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Opens Pa” | | $2.00, postage paid. | Making ten in the set. Price, 5 cents each ; 


| Sull set 45 cents. 


~ ee 


see 


For Sale by 


Swarthmore FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, | FRIEND’S BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
S. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. | S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts , Philad’a. 


Grammar Swarthmore, Pa. 
School 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal aoe me . a ses THE JACKSON 


Martin Academy, a | SANATORIUM 3 


KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA ‘ Dansville, N. Y. 
Under t = fF 


e Care « iends leg eed Vax " 
eis x — moege Sem, a A Magnificent Health Institution 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Departments. . established in 1858; ; Open all the year. 
A day school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable d On the Delaware Lackawana & Wes- 
ane cee ase, Coed Se onan eee , tern Railroad, a night's ride from New 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, York City and two hours from Buffalo. 
Kennett Square, Penna. te J = . Fire Proof Main Building. All 
> ; - a modern improvements ; service highest 
Friends Academy, grade. If seeking health or rest, do 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND not fail, before deciding, to write for 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under illustrated literature. 
the care of Friends 


« ADLDADCDADCBAD<BAD-<DAD<BADOEREREREREREREAEREAEREAERENS 


cece 


Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
llege. Board and tuition $150 per school year, New 


Suildir with mode co e : ; 
er ee The Moliere 
PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADE MY, iS : 


Locust Valley, Long Iand, N. ¥. ooeeee| | Thermo-Electric Bath 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, : . Has for fifteen years been the leading 


Therapeutic Bath at 
\ Frrenvs’ Boarpinc Scnoot ror 


Boys anp Grr.s. h KSON § 0 
The building is modern, and the location is the hill : i :; : a Ih ( ANT HUM 


country thirty-two miles north of New York City 

For Circulars, address in the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. Bright's Disease, Affections of Stomach 
( ara. New ve ork, 


and Bowels, Neurasthenia, and other 


YOUNG FRIENDS” ASSOGHTON ROOKS, SE X08" Disorder, Inequalities of the 


140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. ny, C ire dlethen. etc., etc Send for the 


literature of the Bath and the Sani 


re-~« pened 
Nintn Montu 27TH, 1807 | 7 onium, addressing 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from : P 
8.30 a _ to9 39 p. M., and Friex nds af cordi all invited , he J, Arthur Jackson, M, D., 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from Se Sec 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the city ’ * 3 aeary. 
being particularly desired to do so ‘ . 

r rooms are designed t« be Dansville, Se ieee eromtneaanae County, N. v. 

A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 

MATTERS 


ey eececne 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
V. 

NONE are any further Christians than as they come 
to experience the self-denial, meeckness, humility, and 
gentleness of Christ ruling and reigning in them, so as 
to become their real life; and in and by which they be- 
come partakers of the divine nature, and know the lif 
of God raised up in the immortal soul, which ts the new 
birth, or Christ formed in us. 

Exias Hicks. 


From his Journal, Seventh month, 1801. 





PRAY! 
BE not afraid to pray—to pray is right. 
Pray, if thou canst, with hope ; but ever pray, 


Though hope be weak, or sick with long delay ; 
Pray in the darkness, if there be no light. 


Far is the time, remote from human sight, 
When war and discord on the earth shall cease ; 
Yet every prayer for universal peace 

Avails the blessed time to expedite. 


Whate’er is good to wish, ask that of heaven, 
Though it be what thou canst not hope to see ; 

Pray to be perfect, though material leaven 
Forbid the spirit so on earth to be : 


But if for any wish thou darest not pray, 
Then pray to God to cast that wish away. 
—Hartley Coleridge. 


For Friends’ Inte’ligencer. 
JOHN RUSKIN. 
BY JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM. 
I.—RUSKIN AT HOME. 

It often occurred to me when on the others de of the 
water that those Americans who are concerned for the 
true welfare of their country, and aware of its peculiar 
dangers, would find in John Ruskin’s teaching a gospel 
of especial value to them in their social efforts—enough 
needed truly in commercial England, but perhaps 
even more to the point in the business portions of the 
United States. 

Not that everything that Ruskin has written has 
been even approximately true or wise. Most of his 
utterances are lacking in that finely balanced modera- 
tion which ought to be one of the results of University 
training. Measured statement is not one of his 
achievements. We do not meet in his works that 
convincing gravity and balance of judgment which are 


so rarely found combined with prophetic insight and | 


the burning heart. These latter, united to a marvellous 
power of language, are John Ruskin’s gifts for the 
race, and we cannot do better than be grateful for 
them, and ourselves apply that discriminating reserve 
of caution which is a much commoner gift. 
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With these reservations, I venture to write a few 
papers for the INTELLIGENCER about a man to whom | 
owe some of the most precious gifts that any one can 
receive from another, and whom I, along with thous- 
ands of his readers, have learned to love as a friend. 
We wi! begin with a visit which I once had the honor 
of paying to John Ruskin at his home at Coniston in 
that ‘‘ Lake District’ of Northern England, which is 
a home-land to me, and full of literary interest te us all. 


Near the parsonage at Keswick where Krederick 
Myers worked still stands the old-fashioned house 
whence Southey looked out on Skiddaw; the vales of 
Grasmere and Rydal are consecrated as the home of 
Wordsworth even by those who forget the Coleridges 
and Thomas de Quincey, and under the hillsides about 
there nestle the homes of Harriet Martineau and Mrs. 
Fletcher, of William Edward Forster, and his father- 
in-law, Dr. Arnold. There is a consciousness of being 
among the haunts of cultivated people, that one misses 
among the wilds of Argyllshire and the County Kerry. 
The literary associations of the Lake District form in- 
deed full material for a two-volume work by Canon 
Rawnsley. 

Such as these were my half-conscious reflections as 
we drove one morning in the July of 1884, on one of 
the red-letter days of my life, down to the vale of Con- 
iston, consecrated now and henceforward to the name 
of John Ruskin, and were welcomed at the gate of 
srantwood. Mr. Ruskin was at the moment out, but 
a girl-guest of his came out to meet us with frank 
kindliness and cordial greeting. 

3rantwood, when Ruskin bought it, was an old 
plain house, among the woods which fringe Coniston 
Water. A country road with no house on it for four 
miles in one direction (a wonderful thing in England), 
runs at the foot of the garden between the house and 
the lake. Across the water stands the mountain called 
the Old Man, with rows of cottages at its base, and to 
the right Wetherlam guides the eye up to the wooded 
crags of Yewdale. Below the house Mr. Ruskin has 
an anchorage and boats, and the house itself has under 
his hands grown a few turret windows. It is now a 
piece of architectural patchwork, having been greatly 
enlarged at the back and the higher side to accommo 
date a family of cousins who live with him and dispel 
the loneliness of his life. “ My dear friends, Mr. and 
Mrs. Severn,” he told us, “ find this place so good for 
their children, that this has been built for them, and 
now I consider the house more theirs than mine; only 
this little bit of it you see I use myself.” (For Mrs. 
Severn, “ Joan,” who has taken the woman’s part for 
many years in Mr. Ruskin’s home, see “ Joanna's 
Care,” in “ Preterita.”) We were a large company, 
and though we had been invited I felt ashamed of 
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taking the house by storm, but our host was very kind 
and only feared “that this was such a little den of a 
house,” that we should not all be able to see what he 
would show us. 

' We waited his coming in the dining-room, recently 
added, with a bay window at the end, looking up the 
Lake; and at the side a long window of five lights, 
stone mullioned between, and with pointed Gothic 
tops, giving a glimpse down the lake between the 
trees. The room was not different from the unpreten- 
tious but comfortable dining-room of a man fond of 
paintings. 

Indeed I trust there is no lurking idea that Ruskin 
worship is a sort of eccentric cult, and that his ideas 
are anything but clear, simple, universal principles of 
purity, honesty, and order, unflinchingly believed in. 

A large portrait of Mr. Ruskin as a child, by 
Northcote (see “ Preterita,” page 17, with reference to 
Blue Hills), supported by portraits of his father and 
mother, occupies one end. A small painting of 
Turner by himself, and a striking Doge were the only 
other pictures I remember. 

A good idea for house decoration there was. By 
the sideboard, on the floor, stood small flower pots 
containing water. In these stood long sticks out of 
the woods with growing ivy climbing up them. Ivy, 


Bacchus, and dining-rooms have gone together from 
very early times; but, that apart, the idea seems to be 
a good one to supplement ferns and geraniums with. 
The device is unpretentious, of course, like everything 


else at Brantwood. 

And that is what a house should be. Solemnity 
and awe are suitable feelings with which to stand be- 
fore a temple, a cathedral, or even a great town hall; 
and there magnificence is in place, but a palatial house 
is no better to live in, and by its gorgeous outside its 
owner merely says to the public, “ Behold how rich 
and great I am, and how difficult I find it to spend my 
money in any useful way to benefit my fellows or my- 
self.” It is not unknown to us, either, is it? in the 
suburbs of any of our towns, that the aid of stucco and 
paint is called in to make that which is not stone look 
like stone, and thus add the public telling of a lie to 
the aforesaid display of the pride of life. 

Mr. Ruskin came in while we were in the dining- 
room. We are probably familiar from portraits with 
the refined delicacy of his features, accompanied with a 
certain shagginess of eyebrow and beard, but the 
sweetness of his blue eyes and the peculiarly kindly 
smile were a glad surprise to one who remembered 
him telling us in “ Fors” how old, tired, and sulky he 
had become. His utterance was sufficiently slow to 
be perfectly accurate, distinct, and impressive. His 
lips indeed seemed to make an effort to give every 
word full force. He is rather short than tall, and has 
now a very pronounced stoop. He seems to wear a 
good deal of clothing, and some of the ladies noticed 
that he had a large and conspicuous Oxford blue tie, 
and an ornamental waistcoat; which particulars I duly 
record for those interested therein. An Oxford friend 
of mine tells me that that blue tie is a very old institu- 
tion, and was well known in Oxford twenty-five years 
ago. 


I met Mr. Ruskin again in 1896. He has now the 
appearance of an ancient seer; his beard is long and 
flowing, and the grey overhanging eyebrows, and un- 
cut locks make up the typical picture of an aged Eli- 
jah. His stoop has naturally grown upon him; with 
the slowest of feeble steps he paces a little on fine days 
on the road, accompanied by a manservant and a large 
dog; but if you catch the bright eye, and hear the 
deep musical voice, as it speaks with admiration of the 
sunset, you recognize still the ardens ingenium and 
the rich nature of days gone by. Attacks of cerebral 
inflammation follow any attempt at doing work, but 
so long as he does not attempt to write, his days pass 
in pleasant social intercourse—an old man’s holiday, 
a period of rest at seventy-eight, before the full release 
of the good and faithful servant from the task work 
ofearth. ‘“ Datur hora quieti” : ‘“ There is more work 
to do, but not to-day. The plough stands in the fur- 
row; and the laborer passes peacefully from his toil, 
homewards.” 

To return to our visit. Our host invited us to come 
with him into the drawing-room. Over the fireplace 
hung a study by himself of the inside of the dome of 
St. Mark’s in Venice. By the door was a little paint- 
ing of the vision of St. Ursula, copied from Victor 
Carpaccio’s at Venice. The story is told in the 2oth 
and 61st numbers of “ Fors Clavigera,” and Mr. Rus- 
kin talked to us about it, but this paper could not im- 
part to you briefly enough the interest of the story. 
Incidentally he alluded to the Arabian Nights, but 
finding we did not respond, he feared we were not up 
in our Arabian Nights; he said they contained a great 
deal of moral truth. Next day I bought a copy. 

We were shown up into Mr. Ruskin’s little bed- 
room, where that simplicity I spoke of caused certain 
worthy matrons of our company to marvel greatly. 
They, good souls, would, if they only could, have gor- 
geous expanses of Turkey carpet, and much gilding 
and damask curtaining, and many superfluous couches 
and ottomans, while it would be difficult to imagine a 
washing apparatus superior enough for them if only 
price were no object. But our host slept in a plain 
mahogany bedstead, destitute of canopies and cur- 
tains. One side of the room was occupied by a plain 
bookcase, containing plain working books. The rest 
of the walls were, as one might expect, picture cov- 
ered. Over the bed four glowing Turners covered 
the wall space. 

We then went into his study, where, among other 
things, our host said “ My greatest concern among 
my various philanthropic objects is to teach people 
the right way to treat money: (1) Not to try to get too 
much of it among the various ways there are now-a- 
days of making a fortune, and (2) to give pure gold 
when they pretend to. The St. George’s Guild (he 
pronounced it like “ wild”) is going to issue pure gold 
coins; we have not quite settled the exact decimal of 
their weight; but it will shortly be possible for any one 
who wants a piece of pure gold to have it in that form 
It is always the sign of a debased state of national life 
when the coinage is tampered with, when men cease 
to give honest gold. I will bring you the coin of Flor- 
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ence, which enabled her merchants to keep up their 
credit all over Europe, and here is the noblest coin 
that ever was, the noble of Edward III. of England:”’ 
and he handed us a gold coin about the size of a 
penny, but extremely thin. “And for silver, here is 
the Attic coin with the owl on it.” He left us to hand 
about his valuable coins among ourselves, a large 
miscellaneous company, anywhere in the house; sev- 
eral expressed their surprise at his trusting thus to 
strangers’ honesty, but I can hardly tell how grateful 
I felt to him for it, and how this confiding attitude en- 
hanced the pleasure of being in the house. 

The apparent failure of his dearest project, the 
Guild of St. George, to which he alluded above, was 
a serious trouble to him. It was to have been an as- 
sociation for the uplifting of the people—and more, a 
community carrying on its daily work, with schools, 
and tillage by hand or water power, a coinage of its 
own, simple tastes, plain living and high thinking; and 
at the beginning each member was to contribute one- 
tenth of his property to the Guild. Ruskin did this 
himself, and that sum forms the capital of the Guild, 
and employs artists now. The organization never 
throve; but its idea remains, written down in detail 
in “ Fors Clavigera,” and I am persuaded that it is one 
of those ideas which will not die; but will rise and 
fructify in time to come under new forms. “St. 
George” is no failure. 

But let us return to our conversation that morning. 
3eautiful and like a cool hand on the fevered brow of 
sectarian differen¢es was what he said to us on relig- 
ious subjects. The company were chiefly Friends, 
which accounts for the turn the conversation took. He 
showed us a cast of a Madonna, over the fireplace in 
his study. “I hope you don’t think me idolatrous 
and superstitious for having it (we hastened to assure 
him we did not); but its beauty cheers me many a 
time.” Mr. Ruskin often tells us Protestants how in- 
tolerant we are in condemning Madonna worship. 
He says he does not care a fig about its historical falsi- 
ty; merely that the noble, womanly ideal of it has 
cheered and sanctified thousands of laborious lives. 
“See then here,” he said, “if you don’t mind, look at 
this illuminated book and see how men honored their 
Bibles in days gone by.” (He forgave them their su- 
perstition for their devotion’s sake.) “And see here 
is another large one, a prayer book. The title page 
invokes a curse on whosoever should steal this book, 
and a blessing on any one who preserves it; somebody 
else stole it, and I take care of it. I have written the 
contents at the beginning myself. You see I can 
write with fair neatness when I like.” The handwrit- 
ing was clear and plain, but had no clerkly flow, and 
a young business man at my elbow whispered that he 
didn’t think much of it. “I suppose you Friends try 
to obey your Bible completely, don’t you? Are you 
sure you obey it in the matter of usury, now?” (with 
a twinkle in his eye as if he had caught us). I wish 


parenthetically to remark that Ruskin does not base 
his objection to interest on the Mosaic commands, 
even had they been of general, not of tribal, applica- 
He says he knows it without authority, intui- 


tion. 





tively, and on its own merits, in obedience to natural 
good feeling. Let us remember that the fact that you 
and I, together with Tom, Dick, and Harry, don’t 
agree with him, does not necessarily make Ruskin 
wrong. 

He went on: “I like you Friends very much. But 
why don’t you call yourselves friends of all the world? 
Ah! Why cannot we drop our little sect and call our- 
selves simply God-fearing people. When I am at 
Rome I do as the Romans do; when among the Turks, 
as the Turks do; for you know each religion sees very 
clearly one great and valuable truth, and makes it 
specially its own. The other religions do not see this 
truth, and then they fight about it. The Mohamme- 
dans have a splendid testimony against idolatry, which 
the Roman Catholics have fallen into, but the Cath- 
olics, on the other hand, have their keen sense of the 
work of Jesus, which the Mohammedans are without. 
Your early Friends, now, would have carried all be- 
fore them if they had not run counter to the instinct 
which is obeyed by the whole of the animal creation, 
the love of color.” How we needed the readiness of 
a newspaper interviewer, but we only managed to get 
out that we had changed all that now. 

A man’s study, much more than his dining-room 
or hall, is the outward expresion of himself. With a 
wondering interest we entered Ruskin’s and were as- 
tonished. There was absolutely no untidyness; not a 
loose paper, not a sheaf of letters, no scraps of manu- 
script, no pens, no pencils, etc., etc., lying about. This 
was, without exception, the thing at Brantwood that 
made the deepest impression upon me. And yet I 
might have known Ruskin’s would be the very ex- 
pression of order. For order is with him a master 
passion; and the noisy confusion of so much of our 
competitive life is what especially galls him in it. 

The study is a low-ceilinged room made out of two 
very small ones, and containing two windows. The 
immaculate desk, an ordinary knee-table, is near one 
end and faces down the room, which has the fireplace 
at the other end. There are several cabinets of little 
drawers containing valuable minerals and portfolios 
of sketches. “ There,” he pointed, “in that shelf over 
the fireplace, you see a Greek horse with the erect, 
dressed mane. I often ask why we choose to leave 
the mane, which the Greeks cared for, and dress up the 
tail, as if it were the nobler part. I know that one to 
be genuine. A young man was digging in Cyprus. 
He was about to give up for want of funds, so I sent 
him £1,000 on condition of having what he found; that 
horse was among them.” Behind Mr. Ruskin’s chair 
was a large bookcase. “You may take down any 
volume you like,” he said, “rummage among them 
Here are my Scott manuscripts. I have a better col- 
lection than exists anywhere except at Abbotsford. 
On account of preserving the incognito these were 
copied for him, and did not pass through the printer’s 
hands. That is why they are so clean. All are done 
you see in a neat, clear hand, though a triflle mechani- 
cal from long use. Scott was in the middle of this 
novel, it is ‘ Woodstock,’ when he heard that he was a 
ruined man. But you do not see a change in the 
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hand-writing, nor a tremor. I always admire that as 
a wonderful instance of human fortitude and magnani- 
mity.” We noticed that all the books had the date 
and place of their purchase entered, with the price; an 
instance of uncommercial frankness and orderly pre- 
cision characteristic of their owner. 

By the study door was Miss Alexander’s picture 
of “ Santa Zita; the Miracle at the Well,” which illus- 
trates one part of the “ Roadside Songs of Tuscany.” 
Ruskin’s kindness of heart finds scope in many en- 
couragements to young workers of power. A little 
girl in London has a remarkable faculty for cutting 
out in paper the beasts at the Zoo. They were timidly 
sent to Ruskin and by him warmly commended. He 
suggested that color should be added to outline. This 
was done, and the results, which were very beautiful, 
were lying framed on a chair in the drawing-room. 
These pleasant little charities form for him and for us 
a pleasant change from the fierce blast of prophetic 
denunciation. 

After our host had talked to us for three-quarters 
of an hour, he was evidently fatigued, so we were re- 
luctantly resigned when he said he would take leave 
of us, but that we might go about the house and ex- 
amine anything we liked. “And so I will bid you 
good-bye, unless any one has any question they would 
like to ask me.” He paused, but no one, of course, 
had the presence of mind to think of a question worth 
asking at the right moment; so he went away, and we 
shortly after left, and proceeded to relieve our mental 


excitement by a climb up the Coniston Old Man. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

SKETCH OF NEW GARDEN MEETING. 

Ir is believed that New Garden meeting for worship 
was first held in the home of John and Mary Miller. 
They had emigrated from Ireland in 1709, bringing 
with them nine children, and settled in the western 
part of the beautiful valley lying south of the Tough- 
kenamon Hill, in the “ Manor,” later New Garden 
township, Chester county, Pa., where they had secured 
a title to 1013 acres of land. 

They were of the Religious Society of Friends, and 
James Starr, Michael Lightfoot, and others of the 
same religious persuasion settling around them, were 
accustomed to gather there in religious communion 
until a meeting house could be provided. The precise 
date of the erection of the house cannot now be ascer- 
tained, but it certainly was not long delayed, as ap- 
pears from the following minute from the record of 
Newark Monthly Meeting, within the limits of which 
they were : 

“3d Tenth month, 1715.” “Friends belonging to 
New Garden First-day Meeting request of this Meet- 
ing the liberty of holding a preparative meeting at 
the meeting house of New Garden. This Meeting ap- 
proves of their request, and grants them the liberty of 
holding such preparative meeting.” 

John Miller died in 1714, having devised his land 
unto his three sons, Joseph, William and James Mil- 
ler- The Release Deed from the former to the latter, 


bearing date the Second of Third month, 1717, 
describes the Meeting-house as being on the south- 
west corner of James Miller’s land. 

This building was of hewn logs and served its pur- 
pose until 1743. 

“On the 6th and 20th day of ye Tenth month, 
1717,” James Miller by Deed conveyed unto Simon 
Hadley and others six acres of the land on which the 
Meeting-house stood in fee,—and which they appear 
to have held as tenants in common until 1723, when 
they executed a Deed of Trust setting forth and ac 
knowledging “that the consideration money, one 
pound, sixteen shillings, mentioned in the above re- 
cited indenture, was the proper money of the people 
called Quakers belonging to New Garden Monthly 
Meeting.” 

“At our Monthly Meeting of New Garden, the 
12th of Fifth month, 1718, being the first held distinct 
from Newark.” 

From the foregoing data, we conclude that the 
Meeting-house was built (probably) before John Mil- 
ler’s decease, and used as such, and some portion of 
the land for a burying-ground, for a decade of years 
before the Meeting had acquired a legal title thereto. 

In_1743, the south end of the present substantial 
brick structure was built, forty-five by thirty feet, the 
walls being eighteen inches in thickness. A large 
stone fireplace in each end facing with the wall on the 
inside and three or four feet in depth, with brick chim- 
neys carried up on the outside, entirely separate from 
the walls of the house, were the arrangements made 
for warming it. 

It was thus continued until 1790, when the size of 
the Meeting had so increased as to require more room 
to accommodate it. In that year the north end was 
taken out and eighteen feet added thereto. Then it 
was that the ceiling was put on, partitions made to 
hang on cords and pulleys, and the inside otherwise 
thoroughly remodeled and improved. Stoves were 
then introduced. 

‘Notwithstanding these additional accommodations 
had been made, the Monthly Meeting was deemed to 
be too large for its best interest, and in 1792 the mem- 
bers of London Grove preparative meeting were sep- 
arated from it and constituted a monthly meeting. 

The large buttonwood tree which for many years 
stood near the south end of the house was twice struck 
by lightning and killed, and in 1868 it and the old de- 
caying Lombardy poplars on the front were 
taken away and the wide-branching maples of the 
present planted in their places. 

The Meeting-house has been kept in good repair, 
and its outer appearance has not much changed within 
the last century. ELLWoop MICHENER. 


No man can ever go forward to a higher belief 
until he is true to the faith which he already holds. 
Be the noblest man that your present faith, poor and 
weak and imperfect as it is, can make you be. Live 
up to your present growth, your present faith —P/llips 
Brooks. 











FRIEN 


NOTES ON JOSEPH CLARK’S 
Anna L, TILNEyY writes us, concerning Joseph Clark 
and the Indian girls : “ Having seen an account of the 
sequel of his labors, it may be of interest to know 
that after a stay of a few years, the Indian maidens 
were again placed in the care of Joseph Clark and 
taken home, with a Bible for each,—and they could 
read it,—a good supply of clothes, which they had 
themselves made, and a spinning-wheel.”’ 

In the volume on the “Work of Friends for the 
Indians,” published by London Yearly Meeting, (the 
Aborigines’ Committee of the Meeting for Sufferings), 
in 1844, the following account is given : 

‘Besides the aid ren- 
dered to this people at 
their own settlement, 
several of their young 
women and girls were 





placed in- Friends’ 
families at Philadel- 
phia, where they were 
taught to read and 
write, and received 


such other instruction 
as was likely to be 
beneficial to them on 
their return home. 
To show a specimen 


.of the advancement 
made by these in 
school learning, we 


shall here give a copy 
of a letter written by 
one of them about six 
months after her arri- 
val among Friends : 


‘¢* New GARDEN, Third month 10, 1798. 

‘« «My Dear Mother : I will try to let thee know how I do 
so far from thee. J have been well ever since I left thee. | 
would be glad to see thee, mother. 1 want to see thee, and 
brothers and sisters, and all Stockbridge friends. I want to 
see father—lI like to live in this country pretty well—and dear 
friends clever—me live in clever house, very good man, make 
clocks, make porringers and spoons—me like to see him. I 
can knit stockings and spin. I have made sampler. I know 
how to mark my clothes, then | know my own. Three girls 
make bonnets and do all work. I work a little, play a little, 
go to meeting ; sometimes walk, sometimes ride on horseback 
when roads are muddy. The girl's mother very good old 
woman ; I love her, she learns me to work. 

‘** MARY 


As it appeared in 1850. 


PETERS. 

‘**My Dear Brother: Me live well at very good house. I 
love thee and sisters, and mother. I want to see you all. 
Friends say, may be we all go back to Stockbridge before next 
winter. I think I have told thee all I can now, so bid thee 
farewell. ‘«*MARY PETERS. 

‘*«N, B. This letter my own hand writing, so you may see 
I learn to write.’ ’’ 

Joseph Clark and Elizabeth his wife had a daughter 
Elizabeth, who married Joseph Townsend, and a son 
who lived at Watertown, N. Y. Joseph and Elizabeth 
(Clark) Townsend’s son, Samuel Townsend, of Balti- 
more, married Mary G. Sleeper, and their children, 
Joseph C. Townsend, and Martha S. Townsend, are 
well-known Friends of that city. Anna M, Townsend, 
another daughter (of Samuel) married Joseph J. Jan- 
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Townsend’s daughter Hannah married Daniel Long- 
streth, of Warminster, Bucks county, Pa. 

In the last instalment of the Journal, Joseph Clark 
mentions Hannah Barnard, (he writes it Barnett), of 
Hudson, New York, as preparing for a religious 
journey abroad. This journey was a famous and very 
sad episode in the history of Friends. Hannah went 
abroad the next year, 1798, and spent some two years 
visiting meetings in England, Wales, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Inthe Yearly Meeting, at London, in 1800, 
she asked for a minute to accompany Elizabeth Cogge- 
shall, another Friend, to the Continent, whereupon 
David Sands, a minis- 
ter from New York, 
and another, objected, 
on the ground that her 
views were not sound, 
—that, as one said, 
she maintained “opin- 
ions not consonant 
with those of the So- 
ciety, acd especially 
concerning the divine 
authority of the Jewish 
wars,” of which the 
Old Testament con- 
tains an account. 
These views, it ap- 
peared, she had given, 
in conversation, in Ire- 


land, and subse- 
quently the Yearly 
Meeting at Dublin 


had given her a clear 
certificate, the Irish 
Friend to whom she had spoken, and who now 
brought up the objection, having been at Dublin and 
not there objecting. 

From this point the ‘“ Hannah Barnard case”’ ex- 


tended into 1801, at London. She was disciplined, 


| and after sundry appeals and hearings directed to re- 


turn home. This she did, and Hudson Monthly 
Meeting took up her case, and first silenced her as a 
minister, and then, in 1802, disowned her. She was 
charged with calling in question “the authenticity of 
various parts of the Scriptures,” and not ‘“ acknowl- 


edging the truth of that part which relates 
to the miracles and miraculous conception of 
Christ.” She lived later, ‘“‘ about twenty-six years, 


leading a quiet and secluded life.” A synopsis of the 
case will be found in Janney’s History of Friends, 
Volume 4. 

James Emlen, of Delaware county, who is men- 
tioned near the close of the Journal, was the son of 
George and Ann Emlen, of Philadelphia, and special 
interest attaches to him from the fact that both he and 
his wife died of yellow fever, in Philadelphia, while 
attending Yearly Meeting, she in the terrible visita- 
tion of 1793, and he in 1798, a year after 
Joseph Clark’s visit to him, mentioned in the Journal. 
In 1793 he and his wife had been appointed repre- 
sentatives, and though “he felt a choice in his wife's 


declining to attend,”’ as the fever was known to be 
prevailing, ‘he left her to the exercise of her own 
judgment,” and both decided to go. She fell ill after 
her return home and died of the fever. In 1798, the 
experience was repeated as to him, and he died at his 
home, after returning from the meeting. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
Second Montu 6, 1898.—No. 6. 
FAITH. 

GOLDEN Text.—Faith is the assurance of things hoped for, 
the proving of things not seen.—Hebrews 11: I. 
Scripture Reading: Hebrews 11: 1-16. 

TEACHING. 

The author of the Epistle to the Hebrews gives 
in the first verse of the eleventh chapter one of the 
best definitions of faith which has ever been presented 
to the world, representing it as the ‘assurance of 
things hoped for, the evidence, or proving, of things 
not seen.” Another rendering into English of the 
original Greek expression, which makes it read “ the 
giving substance to”’ the things not seen, serves to 
make the intention of the writer still clearer. After 
giving this plain and helpful definition the author illus- 
trates it by numerous references to the great charac- 
ters of Hebrew history. It is especially worthy of 
notice that in each instance he refers to some act. or 
purpose by which faith was shown, thus showing the 
intimate connection between the faith which leads 
toward right action, and the deed which best proves 
the existence of true faith. These illustrations drawn 
from history are but another confirmation of the truth 
that “faith without works is dead, being alone.” 

This eleventh chapter of Hebrews has been termed 
the one that best presents the “‘ Heroes of faith.” It 
is no doubt true that in all history the true heroes 
have been the heroes of faith—those who have 
shown by heroic action the possession of heroic faith, 
proving their faith by their faithfulness. In our day 
true faith is best shown by true living ; and it remains 
true that they are the heroes of faith who prove the 
fact by fidelity to great principles, by loyalty to high 
ideals of truth and duty,—and this fidelity can be 
shown as fully in the minor duties of life as in the 
greater. 

‘Through it (his faith and faithfulness) he being 
dead yet speaketh.” This expression, so often quoted, 
gathers fresh meaning from the words with which the 
sentence begins,—‘‘ Through it,’”’ 2 ¢., through his 
faith shown by faithfuness.”” Every sincere Christian 
life exerts an influence that is not ended by death, but 
may be living and strong many years after the faithful 
soul has passed from works to rewards. The power 
of Christian faith revealed in holy lives is in truth the 
“ power of an endless life.” 

‘‘ He that cometh to God must believe that He is, and 
that He is the rewarder of them that seek after Him.” 
The writer of the Epistle here lays bare the very 


indeed exist must of necessity be the underlying con- 
viction of the soul that believes at all. This is the 
root principle from which all faith grows; the basic 
truth upon which all true belief rests. From it may 
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develop such strong conviction of the goodness of 
God that nothing can shake it ; such abiding faith in 
his watchful providence that faith may almost be said 
to have passed into knowledge. But even if one 
should have only this foundation principle in his soul, 
—this belief that God zs and that he rewards those 
that seek him,—let such a one take courage and be 
glad that upon such a foundation the strongest, most 
confident faith may be reared. 

“For he looked for the city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God.”” Christianity 
has the promise not only of the life that now is, but 
also of that which is to come. When those whom we 
love pass onward into the higher life beyond, no 
thought can be more precious to us than this of the 
city of the sure foundations, ‘‘ whose builder and 
maker is God.”’ This faith in immortality and in the 
Love immortal which makes immortality worth hav- 
ing, is one of the special gifts of Christianity to the 
world. Antiquity knew nothing of it. We who do 
know it, and understand its reasonableness and are 
sure of its truth, feeling ,its full harmony with right 
reason and with Divine Love, should prize it as one of 
the sure witnesses of the truth of Christian faith. 
This vision of the city of God, ‘‘ not made with hands, 
eternal in the heavens,” is one of the strongest incen- 
tives foward purity and righteousness of life and 
thought ;—that we, too, may fit ourselves for citizen- 
ship in such a city and share the companionship of 
those who have there entered into the enjoyment of 
the “ life that is life indeed.”’ 


SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET. 
Conference Class of Race Street First-day School, Phila- 
delphia. 
Syllabus for First month 30, 1898. 
Subject for consideration: ‘* Who Were the Prophets ?"’ 
Presented by Robert M. Janney. 


Topics for Study: 1. Prophecy not peculiar to Israel. 
2. Prevalent ideas concerning prophecy. 3. Prophecy the 
center of interest in Jewish history—the root of the flower of 
Judaism. 4. The revelation of Jehovah, the work of the 
prophets. 5. The relationship between God and the indi- 
vidual established : zzdividua/ rather than national consecra- 
tion required. 

REFERENCES.—Smith's Dictionary of the Bible; 
Lessons on the Hebrew Prophets—Grubb; Encyclopedia 
Britannica; The Prophets of Israel—Darmesteter; The 
Prophets of Israel—W. Robertson Smith. 

[No syllabus was printed for First month 23,—by acci- 
dent. ] 


First 


TEMPERANCE LESSONS. 
HANDICAPS, 
I SUPPOSE most of you have seen a foot race ; perhaps a horse 
race. And no doubt you have heard of the Roman chariot 
races in which four horses were harnessed abreast. There isa 
fine description of such a race in Wallace's famous book 
‘*Ben Hur.’’ I want you to imagine for a moment such a 
race. You are in a great amphitheatre and all about you are 
thousands of eager faces, all intent on the stalls from which 
the horses and chariots will appear. One of the doors opens 


| and a chariot leaps out which looks like a beam of sunlight, so 
foundation stone of true faith. The belief that God does | 


gorgeous are its trappings. The driver is crowned with a 
golden helmet and his arms are circled with golden bracelets. 
His robes are of flaring silk adorned with beautiful gold and 
silver fastenings. The chariot is brilliant with burnished 
metal and the harness of the horses glitters and shines in the 
sunlight. What a shout goes up as the beautiful horses, with 





all their gaudy adornment, sweep by for the inspection of the 
crowd. Now all eyes turn to another stall where the antagonist 
appears. Great is the contrast. The head of the driver is 
bare and the hair close trimmed. He is clad only in a light, 
close-fitting tunic, and his brawny arms are bare. His chariot 
is light and strong, and his horses are clad with simple and 
light harness. -To which banner will you pin your hopes ? 
Surely to the man who has thrown aside every weight and has 
set himself to win the race. All the gold and gorgeousness of 
the first contestant are no less than handicaps—no less than 
extra weights to be carried ; and any one can see the folly 
which prefers the shouts of the mob and the temporary glitter 
to the race itself. 

So it is with many of the so-called petty vices. The glass 
of wine or beer, the cigar or cigarette—they may show well be- 
fore the crowd, but the habit is a handicap in the life-race 
before you. It is the merest folly to take an extra weight to 
carry at the very beginning of a race. 

Suggestions.—Ask for other examples of handicaps, as bad 
habits in eating, carelessness as to health in general,: etc. 
Point out the fact that extra weight is not much noticed at the 
beginning of a race, and that when one has tired himself out 


by carrying it, it is too late to get back the strength that has 
been wasted. 


Apply the illustration to business life. If possible bring in 
concrete cases of failure or imperfect success due to the carry- 
ing of extra weights, such as lack of punctuality, luxurious 
habits, and unbusiness-like ways in general ; leading back to 
the folly of taking steps which may defeat our own aims. 


THE Power oF Lire.—The operations of life are 
noiseless and unseen. Yonder on the brink of a 
precipice rests a great boulder. It weighs a hundred 
tons. All the winds of the mountain join in one, and 
whirl about it and push with mighty rush and roar. 
The great stone is not moved. The power was not 
in the whirlwind. The mountains shake and tremble 
with a power beneath them. Still the stone is not 
displaced. The power is not in the earthquake. At 
length a winged seed borne on the evening breeze is 
lodged just under the great rock, finding its corre- 
spondence,—earth, moisture, light, air. The spirit of 
life dormant within awakes. There issues from it a 
little root, that creeps along, just behind and under 
the massive stone, feeding as it grows. What is this 
tiny thing compared with the dynamics of the wind 
and the earthquake? But year after year that root 
enlarges, and in two decades it is silently lifting that 
boulder. Time passes, but life is never in a hurry. 
Life does not belong to time: time belongs to life. 
In a century the microscopic germ in that winged seed 
lifts the hundred tons’ weight, and pushes it over the 
brink. The power was in the life: life is the still 
small voice of God.—Samuel E. Eastman, in the 
Christian Register. 


He who serves himself serves only what passes 
away in a few years. When he dies his work is done. 
But he who helps other people, when he passes away 


does not die, but lives as long as the nation lives.— 
Dr. W. N. Hailmann. 


To be a worker is to be a part of the useful life of 
the world; to be a good worker is to be a part of 
the ministry of God.—/ennie June. 


Ask thyself daily to how many ill-minded persons 
thou hast shown a kind disposition.—Marcus Antonius. 
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At St. Teresa’s Roman Catholic Church, Philadelphia, 

First month 16, Joseph V. Connor lectured on ‘‘ William 
Penn and Religious Toleration.’' The following extracts are 
given. 
AMERICAN Catholics can never forget that Philadel- 
phia was once the only home of our faith, in colonial 
times. It is the imperishable glory of Pennsylvania 
that she alone, as colony and as State, has never dis- 
graced her statute book with an enactment against 
Roman Catholics or their religion. Even so-called 
Catholic Maryland, when its government fell into 
Protestant hands, proscribed and fined Catholics. The 
great law of Pennsylvania, passed at Chester, Twelfth 
month 1oth, 1682, proclaimed: “ All persons living in 
this province shall in no way be molested or preju- 
diced in their religious persuasion or practice or in 
matters of faith or worship.” 

These words of Penn and of his Society of Friends 
will stand as their everlasting memorial, even should 
the City of Brotherly Love crumble into dust. Penn 
believed not only in religious toleration, but in abso- 
lute liberty of religious belief and of its open profes- 
sion. His humane feeling for the persecuted Catholics 
of England, who were deprived of every civil and re- 
ligous right, brought him under suspicion of being 
himself a Papist. 

Martin I. J. Griffin, in a lecture on Penn, has shown 
that an alleged letter of the illustrious Friend to James 
Logan, on the subject of the “ Scandal of the Mass,” 
in Philadelphia, is unauthentic. The public exercise 
of the Roman Catholic religion was never interdicted 
by Penn or by the Quakers during the whole period 
of the colonial government. Father Greaton built a 
little chapel beside the Quaker Almshouse, back of 
Walnut street. The utmost cordiality and friendship 
existed between the Quakers and the Catholics. Per- 
haps the common persecution to which both were 
subjected elsewhere caused them to warm to each 
other. Each could say, with Queen Dido, to the ship- 
wrecked Trojan Prince: “ Not unfamiliar with sorrow 
myself, I have learned to pity the unhappy.” 

Our Catholic teachers and writers should render 
full justice to the admirable spirit of toleration which 
has always distinguished the Society of Friends. 
Griffin has shown conclusively that Penn was thor- 
oughly tolerant, and this in an age in which both 
Catholic and Protestant governments deemed persecu- 
tion justifiable. I thank God that we all have made 
progress in the right direction, and I hope that our 
children will surpass us in respecting the rights of con- 
science. I believe that the day is coming when all the 
children of the republic will be educated in the broad- 
est tolerance, and when the Bible will take its proper 
place in education, as the text-book of the morality of 
the highest civilization. 


THERE is nothing which can so assist you to walk 
towards heaven with good speed as wearing the image 
of Jesus on your heart to rule all its motions.—£prs- 
copal Recorder. 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 29, 1898. 


THE CO-OPERATIVE NEED. 
Tuart the world needs reformation is a discovery which 
has been made daily for thousands of years by those 
whose faces are turned toward the light. Every 
prophet, every evangelist, every ardent laborer for the 
betterment of human conditions, has been aroused to 
effort by the sense of the world’s great needs. 

But to reform everything demands great forces. 
It is not enough that there shall be for a time a voice 
crying in the wilderness. It does not accomplish the 
great end that men and women appear, here and 
there, and deliver their message and go away. This 
contributes to the work, but yet leaves it not finished. 
Vice survived Francis of Assisi, the Medicis crushed 
liberty in Florence after Savonarola was put to death, 
formal religion lived longer than George Fox, intol- 
erance than William Penn, and oppression than John 
Woolman. 

What does it suggest when we perceive the useful 
yet not finally effectual efforts of the reformers? We 
say the world's betterment moves with a flow and 
reflow of tides, but yet does move,—every advance 
tide rising higher than its predecessor. But still the 
progress is admittedly slow and unsatisfactory. It 
causes discouragement in some, it exhausts the 
strength of many. Here and there one comes forth 
suddenly, exerts himself vehemently for a time, is 
appalled by the task, and falls back again in despair. 

What does it suggest? The need of a wider, 
larger, more universal co-operative effort. ‘ When I 
think,” says Dr. Barrows, of Chicago, in a recent 
discourse, ‘* how ill-directed and ill-arranged are the 
Christian forces of great cities, how one man wears 
himself out by trying to do everything ; when I think 
of the necessity of co-operation, the multiplication 
of laborers, the setting of young men and women at 


work, and the discovery of those things which they 


do best and most wisely, I sometime feel that we 
have only fairly begun to illustrate the mind of 
Christ.” 

‘“The mind of Christ,” the substance of Christian 
teaching, is all suggestive of the leavening of the 
mass, and the mass movement, then, in co-operation, 
and unity. It teaches not that good example is with- 
out value, or individual faithfulness not effective, but 
that there must be a wider and deeper influence and 


responsive movement. It is the whole of society that 
needs uplifting, not merely this or that class, and in 
such reformation the regenerative impulse must _per- 
meate the whole, and give all the disposition to labor 
together for the common good. 


WE pursue the suggestions outlined in an article a week ago 
of the subjects relating to the history of Friends, which we 
think would be interesting and valuable, if written up from 
the best attainable sources. We present here, two themes. 
More may be added in later articles. We should be obliged, 
also, for suggestions from any one of other topics, suitable to 
add to the list. 

Our thought is to engage the earnest attention of those who 
may undertake to study and write upon these subjects, in the 
confidence that as they proceed they will discover that they 
are in contact with actions, occurrences, and experiences that 
illustrate the Christianity there is in the Friends’ system, and 
that thus understanding it better, they will appreciate it more. 

The themes which we now mention are : 

1. Friends in Southern France. This would include their 
derivation from the persecuted Protestants (Hugenots, etc.) of 
that country. Their discovery of and by English Friends, 
about 1785. Their interesting history in the last hundred 
years. Their trials under the military system. 

For this study there is considerable material available. We 
mention the following : 

(1) Sundry memoranda in *‘ Friends’ Miscellany,"’ vol. 6. 
These include a ‘‘ Brief Account" of the French Friends, 
the letters exchanged between them and London Friends, 
1785 ; extracts from the Journal of Sarah Grubb, describing 
her visit, (with others) to them in 1788; and extracts from 
Richard Jordan's Journal, describing his visit to them, in 
1801. (2) The closing chapter in the work, ‘‘ The Cami- 
sards,"’ by Charles Tylor, (London: 1893). (3) Several ot 
the Friends’ journals, including those of William Savery, and 
Stephen Grellet, describe in detail, visits to the French 
Friends, late in the 18th century. (4) Still more valuable, 
for a picture of their life, with many picturesque and striking 
details, is the Life of Christine Majolier Alsop, by Martha 
Braithwaite. 

Il. John Archdale, the Quaker Governor of North Caro- 
lina, 1695-6. His work in connection with the Carolina 
colonies ; the effect of his reasonable and wise policy in the 
adjustment of colonial troubles ; his history and career. 

The sources convenient for this are : 

(1) Weeks’s ‘‘Southern Quakers and Slavery,’’ (Baltimore : 
1896.) In this excellent volume, Chapter 8 is devoted to 
John Archdale, and a convenient summary is given of the 
known facts concerning him. (2) Our histories generally 
allude to Archdale. Bancroft, (History of U. S., six-volume 
edition, 1883), mentions him favorably, (pp. 11-12), and in 
some detail. (3) William Gilmore Simms, in his history of 
South Carolina, speaks of him, and so also does Davidson's 
History of North Carolina. John Fiske, in his recent volume, 
‘Old Virginia and Her Neighbors,’ gives him a few para- 
graphs. (4) There is an excellent article on John Archdale 
in the monthly journal Quakeriana, (published in London, 
1894-96), in the number for Fifth month, 1894. Some files of 
this periodical are in this country. There is also a book by 
John Archdale himself, published in London, in 1707, entitled 





—_——— 


«A New Description of that Fertile and Pleasant Province of 
This is very rare, but it was reprinted, 1836, in 
’* of South Carolina. 


Carolina.’ 
Carroll's ‘‘ Historical Collections 


Tuar familiar fraud, the counterfeit letter of Cotton Mather, 
about William Penn, to which we alluded at length less than a 
year ago, has emerged once more, and is printed in a Balti- 
It is 
curious to observe the authority given for the letter each time 
it makes its appearance. It is now said that the original letter 
is in the possession of ‘‘ Mrs. Juliet S. Riley, of Muncie, 
Indiana,’’ and that it was ‘‘ handed down "’ to her, ‘‘ from her 
ancestors, who were Puritans residing in New England."’ 


more newspaper, a copy of which a friend sends us. 


In the death notice of Robert W. Carroll, kindly sent us 
by our friend Clarkson Butterworth, and printed two weeks 
ago, there was a misprint which materially affected the sense, 
—the use of the word ‘‘ former’’ instead of ‘‘ founder,’’ in 
connection with the mention of John Lynch. As printed, it 
made it appear that Lynchburg, Va., was the residence of 
Charles Lynch, which was not the case ; but John Lynch was 


the founder of that town, and died there 1820. 


Last week, in the INTELLIGENCER’S list of Deaths, there 
were thirteen announcements, and the advanced age of all but 
the age was not 
given; the youngest in the other twelve, John K. Valentine, 


one or two is noticeable. In one notice 


was 67 years. There was one 68, and four who were from 74 to 


77, five from 82 to 89, and one, go. 


BIRTHS. 


HAINES.—In Camden, N. J., Twelfth month 5, 1897, to 
Dr. Rowland I. Haines, a member of Race Street Meeting, 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Mary Wilson Haines, a daughter, 
named Mary. 


MARRIAGES. 


BRANSON—DOING.—At Beltsville, Prince George Co., 
Md., on the 18th of First month, 1898, William E., son of 
David W. and Ann B. Branson, of Frederick Co., Va., and 
Florence Dell, daughter of Charles H. and Rosa M. Doing, ot 
the former place. 


DEATHS. 

BREAR.—On the morning of First month 18, 1898, after 
years of suffering, at her home in Philadelphia, Abigail L. 
Brear ; a member of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Phila- 
delphia held at Spruce Street. 

She was daughter of the late Mark and Sarah T. Brear, 
English Friends, who settled at Wilmington, Delaware. Mark 
was quite successful in business, but in his advanced years 
suffered loss by aiding others, and he then removed to Phila- 
delphia. He was much esteemed both as a citizen and a use- 
ful, concerned Friend. a 

BURTON.—In Philadelphia, First month 10, 1898, Joseph 
Walter Burton, eldest son of Emma Walter, and the late 
Robert Burton, in his 26th year. 


HEACOCK.—At the residence of his daughter, Abbie S. 
Johnson, near Quakertown, Pa., First month 13, 1898, Warner 
Heacock, in his 78th year. 

Interment at Friends’ ground at Quakertown. 

HOLDSWORTH.—In West Philadelphia, First month 21, 
1898, Gertrude L., daughter of Hansen and Martha Jane Holds- 
worth, in her 18th year. 

HUSBAND.—On the morning of First month 21, 1898, 
Thomas J. Husband, aged 85 years ; an elder of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia held at Spruce Street. 
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He attended the Monthly Meeting the previous day, and 
retired at night apparently as well as usual, but in the morning 
was found unconscious, and passed away shortly after. He 
was an excellent man and a valuable Friend, of good judg- 
ment, but quiet disposition, and very serviceable in our Relig- 
ious Society. He was many years Treasurer of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting. 

He was born in Harford County, Md., and served an ap- 
prenticeship in pharmacy with Thomas McClintock, in Phila- 
delphia. He commenced business at the northwest corner 
of 1oth and Castle (now Spring) street, and when T. McClin- 
tock removed to New York, he succeeded him at Fifth and 
Callowhill Sts., a few years later buying out the business of 
Jonathan Evans, Jr., who had succeeded his uncle Thomas 
Evans, at the northeast corner of 3d of Spruce streets ; some 
years afterward the present locality was purchased. He origi- 
nated a brand of magnesia known by his name, which has 
extensive sale. je. Madey 

JOHNSON.—At Kennett Square, Pa., on First month 1S, 
1898, Sarah S. Johnson, widow of the late William Johnson, 
of Toughkenamon, in the 87th year of her age. 

She was the eldest of six children of Nathaniel and Lydia 
Scarlett, and was born in 1811, at the old homestead in the 
Toughkenamon Valley, and was a sister of the late Abiah and 
Joel Scarlett, of Kennett Square, and of Mary, wife of the 
late Ellis P. Marshall, of Concord; Anna, wife of the late 
Elias Hicks, and Deborah, wife of Jasper Way, of Hockessin. 
She received her early education at the little stone school- 
house in the valley, which has become celebrated for the wise 
and good people of the community who sought instruction 
within the primitive walls, and later went to Price's Boarding 
School in West Chester. 

She was a conscientious and earnest member of the Soc iety 
of Friends, and retained her membership at London Grove 
Meeting throughout her life. She was a very gentle, upright, 
and loving spirit, with open heart and purse to all deserving 
charities and worthy reforms, and was tenderly and affection- 
ately regarded by a large circle of relatives, friends, 
neighbors. ° 

KNIGHT.—Twelfth month 31, 1897, at the home of his 
cousin, the late Joseph H. Lewis, Jerusalem, Harford county, 
Md., John B. Knight, in the 84th year of his age 

Interment at Friends’ burying-ground, near Baltimore. 


LLOYD,.—At the residence of her grandson, Furman L. 
Mulford, in Lower Makefield, Bucks Co., Pa., on Fifth day, 
the 2oth of First month, 1898, Mercy (Ely) Lloyd, widow of 
the late William Lloyd, in her 85th year ; a member of Make 
field Monthly Meeting. 

She had been disabled for several years, caused by a fall, 
which fractured her thigh-bone, but was able to go about on 
crutches until two days before her death. * 


and 


LIVEZEY.—On the morning of First month 9, 1898, at 
Southern Pines, North Carolina, Edwin Livezey, in his 32d 
year, son of Joseph B. and Elma H. Livezey, of Mount Royal, 
New Jersey. 

His funeral took place from Friends’ meeting-house, at 
Mickleton, where a large gathering of his friends testified to 
the general respect in which he was held. He was ever a very 
zealous Friend, feeling that he could not worship his Heavenly 
Father in any other form, than through the still, small voice. 

He was superintendent of the First-day School for some 
years, and filled the station faithfully, and was one of the 
movers in starting the Young Friends’ Association, but was 
not permitted to meet with us often. Being in poor health, 
he went South in hopes to be benefited, but it proved to be of 
no avail; he had not been there long before his Heavenly 
Father saw fit to call him home to himself, leaving a dear wife 
and young babe to mourn his loss,—these amongst strangers, 
but they proved to be true friends in time of need. He was a 
faithful and dutiful son, always striving to make the best of 
every thing. None knew him but to love him. Always gentle 
and mild, doing all he could to make others happy, he is gone, 
but not forgotten. We know not the feelings of sorrow until 
one of our loved ones is called away from us ; then we know 
it in truth. 

‘‘Fold him, O Father, in thy arms, 
And let him henceforth be 





A messenger of love between 
Our human hearts and thee."’ ~—‘E.. B. H. 
PRATT.—Near Newtown Square, Delaware county, Pa., 
suddenly, on the evening of First month 17, 1898, Phebe L., 
wife of Nathan L. Pratt, and daughter of Israel L. and the late 
Mary Ann Bartram, in the 58th year of her age ; a member 
of Goshen Monthly and Newtown Particular Meeting. 


RICHARDS.—At Atco, N. J., First month 9, 1898, Debo- 
rah M., wife of Thomas Richards, Jr., and daughter of the 
late Thomas Kimber, Sr., of Philadelphia. 

ROBERTS.—In Lower Merion, Pa., First 
1898, William Warner Roberts, in his 83d year. 

Interment at Merion Friends’ ground. 

TAYLOR.—First month 12, 1898, Elizabeth L., wife of 
Henry B. Taylor, aged 80 years. Funeral from Joseph 
Lukens'’s, Fitzwatertown. 

Interment Upper Makefield 
county, Pa. 


month 13, 


Friends’ ground, Bucks 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FAIRFAX QUARTERLY MEETING. 
At Fairfax Quarterly Meeting held at Waterford, Va., 
on the 17th inst., representatives from all of our 
monthly meet.ngs were present. Some, by a contin- 
ued rain Seventh-day morning were prevented from 
attending the meeting for ministers and elders, which 
was held that afternoon. There were no visitors from 
other meetings. 

On First-day morning a large number of other de- 
nominations assembled vith us, and by their quiet de- 
portment and respectful attention to what was said 
by Phineas J. Nichols, Obed J. Pierpoint, Milton 
Schooley, and Mary F. Steer, manifested their inter- 
est in th: meeting. After a season of quiet waiting, 


the impressive silence which overspread the meeting 
was broken by the language, “ Arise and eat, because 
the journey is too great for thee.” 
the prophet was applied to our daily needs and ex- 


This message to 


periences. We were urged to a constant reliance 
upon divine aid, and a faithful obedience to the inti- 
mations of duty ; and feelingly reminded that this obe- 
dience cheerfully rendered would bring peace and joy. 

The First-day School Union was held in the after- 
noon. The subject chosen for consideration, ‘“ Are 
the plain, practical precepts of Jesus sufficiently em- 
phasized in the teaching of our First-day School ?”’ 
was introduced by a paper read by Mary F. Steer, 
which was followed by one onethe same subject from 
the Woodlawn School, and a general expression from 
those present. 

On Second-day quite a large number again met, 
and the meeting for worship, in which strong appeals 
for practical religion were made, and tender supplica- 
tions offered for a constant divine guidance, and bless- 
ings upon all, in their various conditions, was followed 
by our business meeting, in which the usual routine 
was transacted with interest and harmony. > 


Our friend Robert S. Haviland has a prospect of 
attending some teetings in and near Philadelphia in 
Second month. He hopes to be at Swarthmore, 
Second month 6; Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting, 
7th and 8th; Abington Quarterly Meeting, oth and 
10th; Middletown Monthly Meeting, 11th; Falls 
Monthly Meeting, 12th; Crosswicks Meeting, First- 
day, 13th. 
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From a misunderstanding of the yearly meeting 
“ Extracts,” there is an error in “ Friends’ Almanac.”’ 
The evening and afternoon meetings at Wilmington, 
Del., are all discontinued. 

Centre Quarter, Pa., in Ninth month, is held at 
Centre, not at Fishertown. T. 


THE OLD LAW OF “CONFORMITY.” 

Editors FRIENDs’ INTELLIGENCER : 
PERHAPS your readers will be interested in the word- 
ing of the statute under which so many of our early 
Friends suffered for their nonconformity. I mean, of 
course, in England and Wales. Here it is. By the I. 
Elizabeth, (1559-60) cap. ii, sec. 14, it was enacted 
that all persons “shall dilligently and faithfully, 
having no lawful or reasonable excuse to be absent, 
endeavor themselves to resort to their parish church 
or chapel accustomed, or upon reasonable let thereof, 
to some usual place where common prayer and such 
service of God shall be used in such time of let, upon 
every Sunday and other days ordained and used to be 
kept as holy days, and then and there to abide orderly 
and soberly during the time of the common prayer, 
preaching, or other service of God there to be used 
and ministred, upon pain of punishment by the cen- 
sures of the church, and also upon pain that every 
person so offending shall forfeit for every such offence 
twelve pence, to be levied by the churchwarden of the 
parish where such offence shall be done, to the use of 
the poor of the same parish, of the goods, lands, and 
tenements of such offender, by way of distress.”’ 

By a later Act, 23rd Elizabeth, (1581-2) cap. i, 
sec. 5, this penalty was increased to 20 pounds for 
every month which the offender should stay away 
from church. 

Roman Catholics as well as those of our Religious 
Society, in fact, all who did not live up to the require- 
ments of the above Acts, were liable to a fine. These 
acts were in force about 1660-1675. 

Germantown, Phila. HowarD WILLIAMS LLoyp. 

Powek oF His INnFLuENcE.—The greatest and 
simplest of all the world’s mysteries is the power of 
the influence of that peasant of Nazareth. There 
have been great founders of other religions who have 
had full opportunity, with book or sword, to prove 
their worth. Confucius and Buddha and Mohammed 
have counted their converts by the hundreds of 
millions, ruling great empires, but they have created 
nothing really great; they have been able to cevelop 
no seed of perennial intellectual or moral progress. 
They have gone so far, one just as far as another in 
social life, in arts and industry, but never beyond a 
rude, semi-barbarous civilization. Only the life that 
is in the teachings of Him who was born in Bethle- 
hem, whose advent was heralded by angels, has 
brought peace on earth, good will to men.—/nde- 
pendent. 


THE more I live, the more I love this lovely 
world ; feel more its Author in each little thing, in all 


that’s great. But yet I feel my immortality the more. 
—Theodore Parker. 
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Conferences, Associations, €tc. 


Woopstown, N. J.—A Philanthropic Meeting was held in the 
Friends’ meeting-house, Woodstown, N. J., Fifth-day even- 
ing First month 6. A recitation was given by Tacie D. 
Coles, entitled, ‘‘ No Place for the Boys.”’ 

Amanda Deyo, business manager of the Universal Peace 
Union, Philadelphia, then addressed the meeting on the sub- 
ject of ‘* The History of the Peace Movement and its Aims.’’ 
She thought it strange that the peace movement should be 
needed in the Friends’ society when the peace thought is as 
old as the religious thought. As far back as the time of Cain 
and Abel the ideas of Peace were prevalent ; Cain was shown 
that he had no right to take his brother's life. It is not for 
each one to sit down and consider these questions alone ; the 
spirit of peace should be found in every heart, in the home, 
the church, and in every place. One of the earliest principles 
that George Fox endeavored to fasten on the minds of his 
followers was that no one should forget the sacredness of 
human life. George Fox and William Penn put themselves 
with the army that stood before the people as living monu- 
ments of this sacredness of human life. It was not remark- 
able that William Penn's father thought that it was madness 
in his son to take up the peaceful principles of the Society of 
Friends ; being a man of military life and ambition, it was 
of course a source of regret to him that William should not 
care for that kind of life. 

People do not know how to love one another. For peace 
work we want a concentration of forces; we must not stand 
apart as a society, but bring all classes together. War is based 
upon envy, hatred, and greed. What question is of half the 
importance with peace and arbitration? Why build forts? Ot 
whom are we afraid? Give out your thought for the elevation 
of the masses. Suppose the war-cloud should burst? The 
war education is the most infidel thing possible, for in the 
Bible we have been given more than thirty thousand promises 
that evil shall be overcome by good. — bp 

At present the Universal Peace Union has a knowledge of 
four hundred peace societies ; there are also forty branches of 
the Universal Peace Union. The grandest movement of the 
religious work is enlisting in this great cause of Peace. 

At the close of the address Whittier’s poem, entitled ‘‘ The 
Angels of Buena Vista,’’ was read by Annie Bradway. After 
remarks by Joel Borton and others, the meeting adjourned. 

S. MH. P., Sec. 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—On the evening of the First month 7, 
a Young Friends’ Association was formed at Park Ave., Bal- 
timore, with the following temporary officers : president, Arthur 
L. Lamb ; secretary, Mary E. Broomell; treasurer, Joseph J. 
Janney. 

This organization is, to some extent, a revival of the 
Friends’ Circle, which originated a number of years ago, and 
lasted until the winter of 1896. Owing to the lateness of the 
season, it was decided to begin the work with but two depart- 
ments, History and Literature of the Society of Friends, and 
Current Topics. These branches of work will be taken up at 
the regular meetings held on the second Sixth-day of each 
month. 

For some time past a need has been felt for such an organ- 
ization, and much interest has already been shown in the 
work, Mary E. BROOMELL, Sec. 


ARKONA, ONTARIO.—The Arkona Young Friends’ Chris- 
tian Association held its regular meeting in the meeting-house, 


at 3 o'clock on First month 2. The program was arranged 
under the literary department, they having selected Whittier’s 
poem, ‘‘ Reward,’’ as the subject. The chapter chosen for 
opening was the eleventh of Proverbs. After a lively discus- 
sion, participated in by all, upon the chapter and the poem, a 
paper was read by Cynthia E. Brown, entitled ‘‘ Faithfulness a 
sure Reward.”’ 

Patience and obedience, she said, are always rewarded 
with emanations of the Father's love, affording a consciousness 
of his approving presence. Life is very critical. Any word 
may be our last. Any farewell, even amid glee and merri- 
ment, may be forever. The reward of a life of faithful, loyal, 


obedience comes at once to the individual himself in growth 
of character according to the will of God and by his grace. 
To grow in grace, in love, in humanity, in courage, cheerful- 
ness, and consecration,—that is sure to succeed, that is to have 
perfected harvest. Far better is it to be the faithful son who 
wanders not from his Father’s house, and who is all that his 
father hath, than to be the sin-scarred prodigal welcomed to a 
home to which he has forfeited all right. It is good to be Peter 
and hear the Master’s gracious pardon, but it is better to be 
John, leaning on the Saviour’s breast, caring for the Saviour's 
Mother, and afterward having the very curtain of Heaven 
lifted before his mortal eyes. Whittier brings in, in his poem 
on ‘‘ Reward,’’ the thought that Time is ever silently turning 
over his pages ; we are too much engrossed by the story of the 
present to worry about the things of the past. 


‘*No longer forward or behind 
I look in hope or fear. 
But grateful take the things I find 


The best of now and here.’’ S. P. B. 


Moorestown, N. J.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held First month 14. 

The President called the meeting to order. 
of previous meeting were read and adopted. 

After the report from the Executive Committee the other 
reports were in order. William Coles from the Discipline 
Committee, read a paper on ‘‘ Narcotics and Intoxicants,’’ ex- 
plaining the positions held by Friends in the past and present. 
Friends were the first in our country to raise a voice against 
these evils, and the minutes quoted showed the gradual in- 
crease in sentiment against those foes until we have the pres- 
ent Query, showing the high standard we have attained, ‘‘Are 
Friends clear of manufacture, sale, and use of intoxicating 
liquors as a drink ?”’ etc. 

Rebecca Ballinger, from the Literature Committee, read a 
part of the beautiful work, ‘‘ Vital Religion and the Means of 
Promoting It,’’ by Samuel M. Janney. 

Among the Current Topics read by Howard De Cou were, 
the entry of Van Wyck upon his duties as Mayor of Greater 
New York, the disappointment felt in Denmark over the small 
offer made by the United States for the Danish Island of St. 
Thomas in the West Indies, the celebration of the s5oth anni- 
versary of the opening of Girard College, a very full account 
of the conditions of affairs now existing between China, Ger- 
many, and England. 

Lizzie B. Lippincott then read the ‘‘Address to our Younger 
Members,”’ written by O. Edward Janney. 

This closed the evening’s program. 
meeting adjourned. 

MARTHA ANDREWS LIPPINCOTT, Secretary. 


The minutes 


After roll-call the 


SALEM, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association was held in the meeting-house, First month 13. 
A report of the Newtown Conference was read by Eliza G. 
Hilliard. 

The History Committee presented a sketch of Lucretia 
Mott, by Sarah C. Wilson; this was followed by a poem, 
entitled ‘‘ The grave of Lucretia Mott,’’ written by Prof. J. Rus- 
sell Hayes, and read by Anna F. Fogg. ‘‘ Reminiscences ot 
Lucretia Mott,’’ was read by Rebecca T. Wistar. 

Current Events, reported by Elizabeth J. Acton, contained 
‘‘ The Holiday Season,’’ ‘‘ The New Year's Answer,’’ ‘‘ The 
Partition of China,’’ ‘‘The Year at Home,’’ and ‘‘As our 
friend Graham saw us.”’ 

Admission of new members preceded the usual roll call, 
and after a period of silence, adjourned to meet at the home 
of David B. Bullock, Second month to. A. B. 


Association of Horsham 
regular meeting Twelfth 


HorsHAM, Pa.—The Friends’ 
(Montgomery Co., Pa.), held its 
month 26. 

The meeting was called to order by the president, James 
Q. Atkinson, who, after a short silence had been observed, 
called for the reading of the minutes of the previous meeting. 

The scripture reading was given by Ellen Teas. 

Elizabeth Comly portrayed the life of Johann Tauler, 
(1300-1361) emphasizing his good qualities, and the example 





he left to his followers. In connection a poem was read, 

‘ Tauler,’’ by John G. Whittier. 

William J. Hallowell continued the reading of the ‘* Life 
of George Fox,’’ dwelling particularly upon his message. 

‘‘Conduct and Conversation,’’ was the subject of the 
extract taken from the Discipline, and read by Kate T. Smith. 

On account of an absentee, voluntary readings were given 
by James Q. Atkinson and Ella Webster. 

' Mary Webster recited ‘‘The Water and the Flower."’ 
After the Executive Committee's report and a general response 
with sentiments, meeting adjourned, each one feeling they had 
been highly rewarded by the lofty sentiments uttered, and the 
freedom and sincerity with which they were expressed. 

A. M. G. 


Parper By Isaac H. CLoTHER.—Our friend Isaac H. 
Clothier has lately prepared a paper on David and Solomon. 


We understand that in reply to inquiry he has expressed | 


a willingness to read it before Young Friends’ Associations or 
other bodies of Friends, where it may be of service, at such 
times and places as may be convenient to him. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
On Second-day, Dr. Appleton gave the second of his series of 
eleven readings from Shakespeare. The rendition of ‘‘ Love's 
Labor's Lost’’ was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. It is 
realized as a great privilege to be able to hear him read, and 
the opportunity is greatly appreciated by the students as well 
as many visitors from the village. 

The new Swarthmore College Catalogues for 1897-98 have 
made their appearance. No decided changes are to be 
noticed in the book. 

On Fifth-day evening Professor Hoadley entertained the 
College with an illustrated lecture on Nansen’s travels in the 
Far North. The stereopticon slides were obtained from the 
original photographs in Nansen’s ‘* Farthest North.”’ 

The reading of Tennyson's ‘* Princess,’’ by Emma Hutch- 
inson, '95, was listened to and enjoyed last Sixth-day evening 
by a large gathering of students and friends of the College. 
This is the first opportunity the students have had of hearing 
Miss Hutchinson since her graduation. While in College she 
represented Swarthmore in the inter-collegiate oratorical con- 
test in which she won second place. Her manner of reading 
is very pleasing, and she carries the audience with her. She 
will read in Moorestown next Seventh-day. 

The main feature of the Phenix for First month 20 is an 
article by each of the society presidents in reference to the 
work and aims of the respective Literary Societies. The articles 
show a very healthy growth of the societies this year, and 
signs of an increasing interest in them by the student body. 

The Philadelphia Record recently gave a very favorable 
account of the work of Mary Kirk, ‘89, as translator of the 
Portuguese in the Bureau of‘American Republics at Washing- 
ton. Miss Kirk acquired her perfect familiarity with the Portu- 
guese language, while employed as teacher in a girls’ college 
of Rio Janeiro. 

Dr. Hull has been elected Vice-President of the Philadel- 
phia History Club, and made an address before that Society 
on the 5th inst., on ‘‘ The New England Historians and the 
Pennsylvania Indians.’’ 

Tickets are now on sale for the Ha/cyon, the College Annual, 
published by the Class of '99. A decided change has been 
made in the design and size of the book, which will make it 
one of the finest ever published at Swarthmore, and a credit to 
our College. 

On Seventh-day evening occurred the Junior-Freshman re- 
ception, which was thoroughly enjoyed by all present. The 
entire lack of the usual formality of such occasions was espe- 
cially noticeable. 

With this week ends the first Semester of the College year, 
and examinations are the order of theday. The half-year just 
past seems to have been a most prosperous one from every 
point of view, the usual high standard of scholarship having 
been maintained. "99. 
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LITERARY NOTES, 

RUSSELL STURGIS, a distinguished architect and architectural 
writer, contributes to the A//antic Monthly an article upon the 
Education of Architects. He takes radical ground as to the 
decadence of the art at the present time, claiming that prac- 
tically nothing has been done since the beginning of the cen- 
tury that is worth preserving, still less studying and imitating. 
He considers that almost all recent teaching has been mis- 
directed ; that there is a growing tendency to treat architecture 
as the art of making drawings in accordance with certain 
rules, when the architect's first duty is to know how to build. 
Sound and ready knowledge of building ; dexterous readiness 
and some approach to excellence as a freehand draughtsman ; 
and some skill as a modeler,—these are the three things which 
the student should first be taught. 


‘* The author of ‘ Hugh Wynne,’ "’ a correspondent writes, 
‘* has a good many admirers here, in our Society and outside ot 
it. I think, without doing him injustice, we should see that 
Friends get justice.’’ 


A social question of perennial interest, discussed in 
Scribner's Magazine (Second month), is that of the ‘‘ Servant 
Girl,’’ the writer being Helen Watterson Moody. She tells of 
‘*Maria,"’ who was a model household help, tlil she deter- 
mined to take lessons on the banjo. She thinks that in the 
‘* intelligence office,’’ the girl might ask questions, as well as 
the mistress, that—in the large cities—the apartment houses 
are breaking up the homes, and that if she were a working 
girl she would never go out to service,—‘‘ never’’ ! The defect 
in all such articles is that they are written as if the social con- 
ditions of the large cities, especially New York, were those of 
the whole world. 


An interesting feature in the current issue of Harper's is 
an article by United States Senator David Turpie, on ‘‘ Projects 
for an Isthmian Canal.’’ He speaks of the great canals of the 
world and their cost, of why a Nicaraguan canal should be 
built, of why the United States should control it, and of the 
present project of the Nicaragua canal. Another interesting 
paper is that by Kirk Munroe, ‘‘ Some Americans from Over- 
sea,’’ in which he describes his observations among the Russian 
and Icelandic colonies of North Dakota. He makes it evident 
that though the manners and customs of these new-comers, 
and the atmosphere they live in, belong largely to the Old 
World, they readily absorb American ideas. 
™ Dr. Nansen, the Arctic explorer, contributes to this issue of 
Mc Clure’'s Magazine an article giving his ideas and hopes for 
the future of North Polar exploration. As no other man has 
yet got so near the Pole, by 195 miles, as Dr. Nansen himself, 
with his companion, Johansen, the article will be read with in- 
terest. It is fully illustrated with photographs and drawings 
from life (most of them hitherto unpublished), by Nansen, 
Greely, Peary, the Arctic artists, William Bradford, and Albert 
Operti, and others, 


The important and much-discussed question of ‘‘ Physical 
Training in Colleges’’ is treated by Dr. F. E. Leonard, of 
Oberlin College, in Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly for 
the coming month. 


THE SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
SEVERAL letters have come to me, asking why the Laing and 
Schofield Schools have not had funds from the $1,000 bond 
given last Fifth month by Aikens Palmer. Perhaps it will be 
most satisfactory to reply through the pages of the INTELLI- 
GENCER, as many who have thought about it and have not 
written will then have the information. The bond has not 
yet found a purchaser. Itis of Wilkes County, North Caro- 
The interest, amounting to $29.85, has recently been 
paid. It is hoped that the bond may be sold in the near future, 
and half the proceeds will go to each school. 
They had each a use, in fact an imperative need, for this 





money last spring. Since then expenses have gone on—and 
there are teachers waiting for their money. Abby Munro has 
had no salary this year, but writes: ‘‘ I still have faith in the 
Lord and the good Friends.’’ Martha Schofield says : ‘‘ Our 
work goes on. Every nook is full. I must live my own life, 
P ANNA M. JACKSON. 


and we do not falter. 
50 Beekman St., N. Y. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 


BENJAMIN BUTTERWORTH. 


Diep, First month 16th, 1898, of kidney disease, at Thomas- 
ville, Georgia, whither he had gone to favor his recovery 
from an attack of pneumonia, Benjamin Butterworth, who 
for many of its last years was a member of the late Cincinnati 
Monthly Meeting, and since its discontinuance, of Miami 
Monthly Meeting. 

He was born Tenth month 22d, 1837, in Warren County, 
Ohio, a birthright member with Friends, and so continued 
during his life, and though not diligently attentive to the 
duties of that relation, was well acquainted with, recognized, 
and admired the essential views of that people, and I, who 
knew him from his very infancy, have often expressed the 
view that if his other pursuits had not so engrossed him and 
he had chanced to mingle more with Friends, in their meet- 
ings and elsewhere, his voice would have been heard with 
power and efficacy among them, for he would have responded 
in his masterly way to his sense of truth and duty. 

Something like it, indeed, appeared at the time when the 
remains of his long-time faithful friend, Warner M. Bateman, 
who had died suddenly at Washington City, were about to 
be removed to Cincinnati for burial. As set forth in a Col- 
umbus, Ohio, paper, Benjamin and a few other warm friends 
of the deceased had gathered at the undertaker’s to accom- 
pany the remains to the railroad station, and General W. W. 
Dudley, who was one of them, remarked that he did not like 
to let their old friend leave like that, without a word of sorrow 
and sympathy, and proceeded to pay a tribute to Warner 
Bateman’s qualities as a friend and gentleman. “ As he sat 
down Butterworth stepped to the head of the casket, and 
talked for ten minutes as no one ever heard him talk before. 
He was a man of jests and humor, with a cheery and sanguine 
disposition. He used to say that he never shed a tear. He 
always looked on the bright side of life, and his friends some- 
times complained that it was difficult for him to be serious, 
but on this occasion, in the presence of death, he spoke to ten 
or twelve of his intimate friends, in a manner that brought 
tears to their eyes as well as his own. It was a personal 
confession, and a personal appeal, too sacred to be quoted, 
and so impressive that no one present will ever forget a 
word he uttered. Since his death the scene is recalled, and 
even greater force is added to his words.” 

I have no need to add here an account of his public 
career. Of that ample mention has been made in the daily 
public prints of the country. 

It is remarkable that, beginning with Tenth month 7th, 
1897, four Friends who were members of the late Cincinnati 
Monthly Meeting have passed away, out of a membership of 
only fifty-two,—Thamisen M. Rees, of Mobile, Alabama, 
Frances M. Moss and Robert W. Carroll, of Cincinnati, and 
Benjamin Butterworth, of Washington, D. C. The latter two 
were, in three lines, fourth cousins to each other, descended 
alike from William and Susanna Terrell, from the parents of 
two sisters named Chiles, and from Christopher and Pene- 
lope Clark, whose families in large part became Friends, 
along from about 1730 to about 1770, and lived in Louisa, 
Hanover, Albemarle, Caroline, Amelia, Bedford and Camp- 
bell counties, Virginia, and perhaps in other counties, among 
whom Margaret Cook traveled and labored extensively, as 
shown interestingly not long since in the INTELLIGENCER. 
The Terrells, Chileses, and Clarks intermarried with each 
other and with the Moormans, Lynches, Johnsons and An- 
thonys, and some of these with the Butterworths, and be- 
came very numerous and widely scattered. 

The grandparents of the Benjamin just deceased were 
Benjamin and Rachel (Moorman) Butterworth, and were 
noted far and wide as “the large people.” From Campbell 
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County, Va., and from South River Monthly Meeting, in 
1812, they came, with most of their children, to Warren 
County, Ohio, and Miami Monthly Meeting. Said Benja- 
min, at the time, weighed about 300 pounds, and his wife 
fully 400. David Brown, my much-valued old Friend, now 
long deceased, told me he weighed them at his store in 
Waynesville, after they came, and found their joint weight 
over 700 pounds. Among their daughters was one, Milly 
Dyer, who attained to the same great weight as her mother. 
Said old Benjamin was 6% feet high, had a son, Moorman, 
my father, 614 feet high, a grandson, Dr. Samuel M. Ballard, 
late of Council Bluffs, lowa, 61% feet high, and another grand- 
son, Samuel E. Dyer, 6 feet 5 inches in height. 

The parents of the now deceased Benjamin, were William 
and Elizabeth (Linton) Butterworth, both several years de- 
ceased. William possessed strong, sound and cultured vocal 
organs, a large vocabulary, and fine graces of speech, and 
could say what he meant as if he meant what he said, as 
forcibly, appropriately and elegantly as one in a thousand, 
and I never knew a more thorough master of English gram- 


mar. CLARKSON BUTTERWORTH. 
Waynesville, Ohio. 


FROM MT. PLEASANT SCHOOL. 

Private letter from Anna M. Nichols, Teacher of Industries. 
Anna M. Jackson: Dear Friend: You will remember that 
during your visit to the “ Laing School” and its associated 
mission work in April, 1896, I took you over my especial 
plot of ground, which I purchased of the Town in 1893, and 
showed you the lots and small houses that some of the more 
thrifty colored people were buying of me. I also pointed 
out to you, the corner lot, which I had reserved for an “ Old 
People’s Shelter,” when I had sold all my other lots, and had 
received back the larger part of the money that I had loaned 
out on the houses. As that had been accomplished, soon 
after our return south in the autumn of 1897, I began to 
move in the matter. The house was completed the latter 
part of November. I know that you will be interested in 
hearing about it, and its present inmates. 

As you know, the most pitiful class of southern negroes, 
is the aged and helpless one. They have either outlived their 
children, or had them sold from them, thirty odd years ago. 
We have always done a great deal for them, in the way of 
food and clothing, but had no place to give them to live in. 
Their greatest need was a shelter for their trembling old 
bodies from the frosts of winter, and the heat of summer. 
They take shelter with others in their crowded cabins, hav- 
ing no other claim upon them than that they once belonged 
to the same master. Or they move into the most wretched 
of outbuildings if they are not able to rent a room. Thus 
they lose sight of all comfortable clothing and bedding, and 
the next year come like children for more. We have always 
longed for some rooms into which we could put a few of 
those who were so feeble and lonely, whose feet were near 
the verge of the grave. 

During the past summer, while visiting at home in Tol- 
edo, O., I secured among friends the sum of $163.50, with 
which to begin the four-roomed house which I had designed 
for the purpose. The amount was only half enough to com- 
plete the modest structure, but the need seemed so great 
that we finished the building, so that those who had the 
promise of a home there could move in before winter set in. 
A plain porch was run across the front for the old folks to 
sit and sun themselves upon in the “ free fire.” The nearest 
pump was so far away that a new one was placed in the 
yard. On Monday, November 22d, we sent a cart around 
to move three good, old ebony Christians into their new 
quarters, there to live until carried to their last bed in the 
humble potter’s field. The two old women were placed in 
Room No. 1. Two men were given bedsteads on the op- 
posite sides of the end window of their room, and the fire- 
place, with its new “ dog-irons,” threw them into transports 
of delight. They laughed and cried, and embraced each 
other, and mutually promised to share everything together. 
They are very old, but both consistent members of the col- 
ored Presbyterian Church in this village. 
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Satira Buckley, whose only daughter was sold in slavery | 
times, and carried into another State by her new owner, 
makes a few pennies by selling “ ground-nut cakes” about 
the town, and in the school-yard. She came from a leaky 
garret. Mary Palmer, who also is without relatives, is un- 
able to go out to work, but knits a little, and patches men’s 
working clothes, for which she receives a few nickels to 
buy an occasional quart of hominy. She was removed from | 
a damp, dark basement. Each one had to pay 50 cents per 
month for those places to call home. By begging of friends, 
and doing what they could, they eked out a scanty sub- 
sistence in summer; but they well nigh perished in winter. 
We cannot house the sick, as we have no means to pay for a 
physician, medicine, or nurse. 

The third inmate is “ Daddy Peter” Washington. He 
was settled in Room No. 4, and given charge of the whole 
place. He is brother-in-law to Mary Palmer. His great 
anxiety about his few little possessions, until they were safely 
deposited in his room, was amusing. Then he looked about, 
and chuckled and laughed, and shouted, “ Oh, de chimbly 
and ‘dog-irons,” and danced about in childish ecstasy. 
He, also, is a good Presbyterian, and much gifted in prayer, 
and sings until late at night to keep himself company. The 
rooms are all in a row, facing the south, and are large and 
airy, and each has an attic room. They will shelter eight 
people, and more if need be by putting three cots in a room. 
Such destitute ones are used to cooking their simple meals 
at some one else’s fire, and will easily settle to their own part 
of the room and become companionable. We shall be very 
careful about filling the house. Only quiet, respectful old 
folks, without children to care for them, will be taken in. 

The third day after the opening of the house being 
Thanksgiving Day, we invited the colored ministers to bring 
their congregations with them at the close of the morning 
services, and hold short religious exercises with the people, 
as a sort of dedication to the “Old People’s Shelter.” Room 
No. 3 was seated for the occasion. 

The meeting was well attended, each minister bringing a 
visiting brother, until six different ministers assisted at the 
service. Would that we could write down the enthusiastic 
words and prayers, and phonograph that singing! The dedi- 
cation of Solomon’s Temple was the portion of Scripture 
read. We failed to see the resemblance to the poor, rough 
walls; but as the intention was sincere, and the appreciation 
genuine, we did not feel called upon to criticise. 

Miss Munro had proposed giving a general lunch at the 
close, consisting of good beef soup, with rice and white 
bread for dessert. The day was perfect, and this was car- 
ried out, everything coming on in good time. Every one 
enjoyed the treat, and a portion was left to be sent to the 
sick. With a sort of happy, tired feeling, but a sense of great 
peace, we returned home to eat our own Thanksgiving 
turkey. 








Anna M. NICHOLAS. 
Mt. Pleasant, S. C., First month 6th. 


A PIONEER FRIEND'S LIFE. 
Tue death of Joshua Brown, of Holder, IIl., has been noticed 
under the proper heading. A Bloomington newspaper gives 
the following interesting sketch of his pioneer life. 

Joshua Brown was born in Lancaster county, Pennsylvania, 
August 11th, 1809. He was the son of William Brown, who 
removed his family to Illinois in the fall of 1828 and settled 
in Tazewell County. Joshua was then a young man of 19, 
but the experiences of the journey overland made an im- 
pression upon his mind which was retained vividly in his old 
age. The family was composed of Isaiah, who has since died 
in California; Milner, Daniel, Mrs. Miriam Bailey, Mrs. | 

| 





Jesse W. Fell and Miss Rachel Brown. Of the above all are 
now dead except Mrs. Fell. They followed the only route 
open to home-seekers, making about twenty miles a day. 
They had one four-horse and two two-horse teams, with 
beds in the wagons. This method of traveling was slow, but 
it was healthful and gave the immigrants a definite idea of 
the vast extent of the then known west, which is not ap- 








preciated in these days of rapid transit. At Richmond, Ind., 
the party visited with relatives for ten days. After cross- 
ing the Wabash River they entered upon the almost un- 
broken prairies of fertile Illinois. Few indeed were the in- 
habitants at that time, in what is now an empire of itself. 
October 19th they reached the valley of the Mackinaw in 
Dillon township, where John Wilson had settled the previous 
spring. Here the men in the party, of whom there were 
five, slept in the wagons until December 25th. Meanwhile 
search was made for a location, but it was difficult to find, 
as those who had preceded the Browns had claimed every 
acre of timber land, the only soil then considered of value. 
On December 26th, the elder Brown purchased of Enoch F. 
Orendorff a claim consisting of two log cabins, one 16 by 
20, the other 10 by 12—the latter containing a weaver’s loom. 
Twelve acres was in cultivation, and the remainder of the 
160 acres was in the forest primeval. Everything was primi- 
tive. The boys slept on a shelf arranged against the wall. 
There were no windows to the house and the door had 
wooden hinges. Venison, wild turkey, prairie chicken and 
fish from the river kept the family larder well supplied. To 
these were added each spring the ducks and geese that 
passed from north to south and back in vast numbers. The 
timber was also full of wild hogs, that had sprung in the 
first place from domesticated stock. The family raised corn 
and wheat for bread, tapped maple trees for sugar and mo- 
lasses, while the women spun and wove the material from 
which their clothes were made. 

The elder Brown and Joshua were blacksmiths. They 
had patrons who came from as far as Drummer’s Grove in 
Ford County. They had brought steel for smith work from 
Pennsylvania and the charges for work were based on the 
weight of the material used. There was little comunication 
with the outside world, but the bounty of nature provided 
for all actual needs. Early in the thirties the town of Tre- 
mont, six miles north of the location made by the Browns, 
was laid out by people from New England and New York. 
With the advent of this colony prosperous times came, as 
the wants of the new-comers were many. In 1834 Mr. 
Brown and his brother, Milner, had saved enough money to 
purchase 200 acres of land each. 

On December 12th, 1840, Joshua married Miss Hannah 
Russell. She died in 1855. Two sons, now alive, were born 
of this union, Marshall and William, both of whom are liv- 
ing on farms near Anchor. 

In 1856 he was married to Miss Julia A. Cook, and to 
this union four children were born. They are, Allen, living 
near Benjaminville; Milner, near Saybrook; Charles, living 
in Louisiana, and Mrs. Susan Welch, of LaFayette, Ind. 
In 1866 Mr. Brown moved to Normal, where he engaged in 
the lumber business with Jesse Blackman, and from there to 
Holder in the spring of 1874. There he has lived quietly on 
a farm since. His widow survives him. 

Mr. Brown has accumulated quite a large estate, and 
leaves a half section of fine McLean County land to each of 
his children, besides other property. He was a member of 
the Society of Friends, and lived and died, in the strict 
tenets of that religious organization. He was a man of great 
force of character and the most decided convictions. In his 
death the temperance cause has lost a most earnest and en- 
thusiastic advocate. Like all the early pioneers he was self- 
reliant and undaunted in whatever work he set his hand to 
accomplish, and in every effort for the public weal his place 
was in the van. A kind-hearted, earnest and honest man 
has gone to his reward, ripe in years and loyal to all those 
moral and social principles by which the progress of the 
race has been marked. 


Pror. M. G. MULHALL, the English statistician, who 
recently wrote of this country’s industrial progress, treats of 
Germany in the North American Review. Considering the 
development of Germany in the last two decades, he asserts 
that in every particular it exceeds relatively that of any other 
country in Europe. Taxation, he says, is lower than in other 
Europeon countries, but higher than in the United States. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


WHAT IS WORTH WHILE? 


Wuat is worth while? The hill of life is steep, 
And as we slowly climb its rugged side 

What flowers shall we take the time to pick 
That to our hearts we may their bloom confide ? 


The glad spring guides our baby feet part way 
O'er velvet path of moss as soft as down, 

And lets them rest by every sparkling stream 
That mirrors childhood’s happy smile or frown. 


Now summer meets us with her welcome sweet, 
And though the azure sky is bright and clear, 

The clouds will come to darken all our path, 
And on our troubled hearts let fall a tear. 


The night drops down, but day will dawn, we know, 
We stumbled on our way, but with new strength 

We'll climb on toward that summit where we hope 
A wider range of vision looms at length. 


And have we time to walk out to the brink 
Of that great precipice that yawns below ; 
To carry with us the fair flower of faith, 
Which calmly blooms through summer's heat or snow, 


Onward we go, still pressing to our heart 

The bud of hope, which ever nestles there 
To furnish balm to every nettle sting, 

And if once lost, leaves but a blank despair. 


We look sometimes and find our path cut off 
By weeds, which try to win us with a smile, 
And say they're friends, but let us pass them by, 
They can but do us harm,—'tis not worth while. 


But when we see a sweet and modest bloom 
All radiant with that pure Inner Light, 

Let us not pass it by, ‘tis worth our while 
To cherish all true friendship without blight. 


And let us learn to be in truth sincere, 
True to ourselves, hence true to all the world, 
Too noble to pass on to ready hands 
The stones that at a brother, one has hurled. 
Be brave, be strong to rise up for the right, 
The weak will call you blessed, will name you friend, 
The harder that you struggle for the goal, 
A brighter glory will the sunset lend. 


And when the autumn leaves begin to fall, 
And winter comes upon us cold and bleak, 

Our hearts will glow with warmth and light of love, 
As fuel upon the grate, our deeds will speak. 


It matters not what all the world may say, 
Or looks upon us with a scornful smile, 
If we but live in nearness to our God, 
And let him guide our steps, that is worth while. 
ie, 25 Oe 


COMPLAINING OF THE WEATHER.—It is easier and 
more common to find fault with the weather than with 
anything else in the range of our experience. Yet 
we have less personal responsibility as to the weather 
than as to almost anything else, and we know very 
little about what we or the community needs in the 
line of the weather. When the thirsty earth longs 
for water, or the springs need filling up before winter 
sets in, if a rain comes at the time when we want a 
clear day, we call it “‘ wretched weather.” It is well 
for us and for others that we are unable to have 
weather to suit our tastes. We should destroy or 
harm both ourselves and others if we could have our 
own way. It is well that the weather is not at our 
disposal.—S. S. Zimes. 








WOULD NOT WEAR A SWORD. 
From the Farmer's Sun, ‘ anada. 

SOME time ago reference was made in “ The Sun” to 
Joseph Allen Baker, the son of an Ontario farmer, 
near Trenton, who went over to London (England), to 
push his fortune. Mr. Baker not only succeeded so 
well in business that he became the head of a large 
manufacturing establishment, employing several hun- 
dred men, but he is now a member of the famous Lon- 
don County Council. 

Last spring it was arranged that one of the features 
of the great jubilee celebration at London should be 
the presentation of an address from the county coun- 
cil, and it was further arranged that all the members 
of the council should attend and be presented to her 
Majesty. The members were informed by the Court 
officials that they would be required to appear in Court 
dress, and that each member would have to wear a 
sword dangling by his side. A Court dress is not 
easily described, but it is something that few Can- 
adians, except those who attend carnivals and fancy 
dress balls, have ever seen, and it does not become a 
plain citizen. Now, Joseph Allen Baker is not only 
a Canadian, and as such, a believer in democratic sim- 
plicity, but he is a member of the Society of Friends, 
and the plain living, plain dress, and plain speech of 
his ancestors have not been forgotten by him. When, 
therefore, Mr. Baker was informed that he would have * 
to wear a Court dress and a sword, he respectfully but 
firmly declined to do so. His objection was made 
known at Court; messages flashed backward and for- 
ward between London and Windsor, and Mr. Baker 
was at length informed that John Bright had been per- 
mitted to appear at Court without wearing a sword, 
and he also might appear without wearing that weap- 
on. The Court officials, however, further informed 
Mr. Baker that John Bright had worn a Court dress, 
and that he also would be required to. But times have 
changed, even since John Bright’s time—perhaps Mr, 

saker’s Canadian blood made him more resolute— 
however that may have been, he did not abate one jot 
in the stand he had taken, but informed the officials 
that his conscience would not permit him to dress in 
the style prescribed, and that if he were not permitted 
to appear in plain civilian’s dress, he must remain 
away. 

The time before the day fixed for the presentation 
was now growing short, and messages passed between 
London and Windsor more rapidly than ever. It 
seemed as if the existence of the British constitution 
was at stake. At last a message came stating that the 
date for the presentation was so near that there would 
not be time for Mr. Baker to have a Court dress made, 
and, therefore, he would not be required to wear one, 
It is needless to say that this did not satisfy Mr. Baker. 
He did not wish to go to Court and be admitted, on 
the false pretence, as it were, that he had not the neces- 
sary time to procure a Court dress, when the officials 
and every one else knew that he had received ample 
notice. So the deadlock still continued. It is not 
known whether a Cabinet Council was called to dis- 
cuss the situation and decide whether the British con- 











































































































































































































































































































































































stitution could bear the wrench it would receive if Mr. 
Baker were allowed to attend in plain clothes. The 
London papers, however, took up the subject and de- 
bated it with great earnestness, and “ The Chronicle,” 
a leading Liberal paper, strongly supported Mr. Baker 
in the stand he had taken. The labor members of the 
county council were with him to a man. As the day 
for the presentation drew near the interest increased. 

At length, just before the great day arrived, came 
a message from Windsor that the Queen had granted 
permission that not only Mr. Baker, but all the mem- 
bers of the county council who so desired, might ap- 
pear in civilians’ clothes. When the day came it was 
seen that nearly half the members had availed them- 
selves of the Queen’s permission. In their plain 
clothes they were more manly; were none the less loyal 
to the Queen, who had shown once more the great 
tact she possesses, and they were, no doubt, much 
more at their ease. Some may think that Joseph 
Allen Baker made much of a small matter. But it is 
not a small matter to maintain plainness and sim- 
plicity of life, especially when to do so is to establish 
a precedent which many others will gladly follow. To 
enable many to dispense with a foolish and foppish 
practice is something gained. It is never wrong to 
maintain a right principle. It is of especial interest to 
Canadians that the man, who thus stood out against 
what he believed to be a wrong practice, is a farmer’s 
son, born and bred on an Ontario farm. 


BIRD LIFE IN ALASKA. 
John Muir, in Atlantic Monthly. 

Not only do strong-winged hawks, eagles, and water- 
fowl, to whom the length of the continent is only a 
pleasant excursion, come up here every summer in 
great numbers, but also many short-winged warblers, 
thrushes, and finches, to rear their young in safety, 
reinforce the plant bloom with their plumage, and 
sweeten the wilderness with song, flying all the way, 
some of them, from Florida, Mexico, and Central 
America. In thus going so far north they are only 
going home, for they were born here, and only go 
south to spend the winter months as New Englanders 
go to Florida. Sweet-voiced troubadours, they sing 
in orange groves and vine-clad magnolia woods in 
winter, in thickets of dwarf birch and alder in sum- 
mer, and sing and chatter more or less all the way back 
and forth, keeping the whole country glad. Ofttimes 
in New England just as the last snow patches are 
melting, and the sap in the maples begins to flow, the 
blessed wanderers may be heard about orchards and 
the edges of fields where they have stopped to glean 
a scanty meal, not tarrying long, knowing they have 
farto go. Tracing the footsteps of spring, they arrive 
in their tundra homes in June or July, and set out on 
their return journeys in September, or as soon as their 
families are able to fly well. 


THE United States is the only great industrial power which 
produces cereal food sufficient to maintain its labor and sell a 
surplus to other countries. 
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GERMAN PEOPLE KEPT IN THE DARK. 
George D. Petersen, in The Independent, N. Y. 
THe Government, indeed, is like a high and mighty 
and irresponsible arbiter, who treats with the people 
not confidentially and directly, but indirectly, and 
with the aim rather to influence than to enlighten 
them. As a people, the Germans at any given mo- 
ment are in the dark in regard to the true state of their 
foreign affairs; and this fact, I think, should be re- 
membered, in order to mitigate one’s judgment of 
their doings. Not all Germans are alike; nor are all 
Germans Prussian. What is Prussian par excellence, 
that is to say aggressive, is the Hohenzollern Govern- 
ment. Let us bear this in mind charitably. If I said 
a moment ago that they think they know what they 
are about when they bully Haiti and China, I had 
modifications, ameliorating facts and excuses in my 
heart for them. 

For, first of all, they are still living under the influ- 
ence of Bismarckism. The success of Bismarck’s ex- 
ample and teaching awed their conscience and their 
private judgment into silence, and keeps them so, in 
the present rampant Jingo reign. Futhermore they 
do not hear the naked truth about political affairs and 
events, as has been said, until years later, and not al- 
ways then. Thus, Prince Bismarck now says quite 
bluntly that “he determined from the first to have 
Schleswig-Holstein,” for the reason that the Prussian 
Government needed the Kiel harbor. And similarly 
with the Kingdom of Hanover, he “ meant to have it,” 
because it lay between Berlin and the North Sea coast. 
But at the time these brutally cynical determinations 
were closely kept secret from the people. Agents were 
sent instead into Schleswig-Holstein in order to cause 
an agitation and a demand for union with the German 
States; and the German people, unsuspicious, trust- 
ful, patriotic, like all others, got fired with sympathy; 
and believing that the poor Schleswig-Holsteiners 
were suffering from Danish persecution, became ready 
“to fight for their deliverance.” The masses are kept 
ignorant, their lives long, of inside manipulations of 
diplomacy. So they cherish faith, poor fools, in the 
holiness of their motives in slaughtering their neigh- 
bors and exposing themselves to slaughter. 

Do you think Prussians to this day know that 
Frederick the Great broke his vow, as given by his 
signature to the Pragmatic Sanction? Not a bit of it! 
Their school histories—the Government controls the 
schools and decides what text-books shall be used— 
Prussian school histories suppress that fact, out and 
out, and say, instead, that Frederick had an hereditary 
claim to Silesian duchies, so took Silesia with good 
right. 

And so with nearly every event in recent history. 
The people have fought the events out, but never with 
a real knowledge of the facts. Instead of such facts 
they have had the illusions which the Government has 
foisted upon them, for the double purpose of forestal- 
ling any natural uprising of conscience and of instigat- 
ing ireful or selfish passions. When the French prov- 
ince of Alsace was to be grabbed (Bismarck proposed 

' to Austria to do it in 1866 instead of fighting with one 

















another, but Austria did not consent, so he prepared 
to do it alone), the people’s wrath was incited by sys- 
tematic tales of French aggressiveness and insults. 
When the Armenians were massacred and their Assas- 
sin was to be upheld, the one fact was suppressed in 
its heinous details, whereas what was reiterated and 
reiterated, related to the profits which would accrue to 
German trade if the Sultan were brought to give favor 
to Germans and withdraw it from Englishmen. 

So it goes. There is no use of your correspondent, 
or of any other private person, assuming to report the 
truth about occurrences in the abstract. All he can 
do is to report the fictions that the diplomatists, who 
lead the peoples of Europe about by the nose, are serv- 
ing up to their devoted country people. I am on the 
spot, it is true; but don’t expect me to know the truth 
about Kiao-chau for that reason. Americans, as a rule, 
know more authentic facts about things European 
than the European nations concerned. That comes of 
their having many private newspaper correspondents 
abroad; in Germany papers generally do not indulge 
in that expense. They depend upon the Syndicate 
Telegraphic bureau, Wolf. And this bureau or syn- 
dicate is subsidized, as has been testified to in law 
courts under oath. In other words, it is bribed by 
the year, besides being subjected to Governmental 
censorship. Hence, American papers and English pa- 
pers have more news about Germany’s action than na- 
tive papers afford. 





Meehans’ Monthly. 

SINCE the advent of the LeConte pear, pear growing 
in the South has become a commercial success, which 
‘cannot be said of pear growing, as a rule, where con- 
fined to the old varieties of the European stock. The 
introduction of this pear and the Kieffer marks a new 
era in pear growing. They are both believed to be 
accidental hybrids between the sand pear of Asia and 
‘some of the varieties of the European race. In regard 
to the Kieffer, the sand pear and the Bartlett were 
grown together, so close, in fact, that the branches in- 
terlaced. Among the seedlings of this sand pear, the 
Kieffer originated, on the grounds of a gentleman of 
that name. The origin of the LeConte is unknown ; 
but it is evidently a product of a similar circumstance. 
It is found to be as healthy and vigorous as the orig- 
inal sand pear. No disease, so far, has troubled it, 
and the usual insects that follow the pear seem to 
avoid it. Under some circumstances the quality is 
very superior ; but this requires skill to bring about. 
In a general way, the quality is above the average of 
pears ; but a special feature of great value is that they 
can be shipped in barrels like apples, a treatment 
which no other pear will stand. 

It is remarkable that attempts do not seem to have 
been made to produce a more extended list of varieties 
from these. Although hybrids of two very distinct 
species, they produce seed abundantly. It is hardly 
necessary to use the word “although,” for horticul- 
turists generally understand that the dictum of some 
scientific men, that hybrids ‘are necessarily sterile, is 
utterly absurd. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE nomination of Attorney-General McKenna to be Asso- 
ciate Justice of the United States Supreme Court was con- 
firmed on the 21st inst., by the United States Senate, and on 
the next day the President sent the nomination of Governor 
John W. Griggs, of New Jersey, to be Attorney-General. 
Justice McKenna will enter upon his duties at once, and 
the new Attorney-General is expected to do so in a few days. 

THE Princeton University liquor question does not seem to 
be closed. At the annual banquet of the Princeton Club, 
composed of graduates, in New York, on the evening of the 
2oth, extreme anger was shown toward those who had criti- 
cised the sale of liquor at the ‘‘Inn.’’ Prof. Shields, who 
resigned from the Presbyterian church, in resentment of the 
criticism upon him, was, the despatch says, ‘* the especial 
object of the graduates’ approval. At every mention of his 
name they sprang to their feet and cheered him.’’ In a 
speech by President Patton, of the University, he said: ‘‘ The 
friends who give us advice do not know our difficulties, and 
I cannot stop to explain them. But one thing is sure: Pro- 
hibition will not stop drinking in Princeton; it will only 


increase the trade in corkscrews.’’ This statement was 
heartily cheered. 
AARON M. POWELL writes the INTELLIGENCER : ‘‘ We had 


a most interesting Charity Organization Conference here (New 
York), on the 18th inst., preliminary to the National Confer- 
ence of Charities and Corrections, to be held in New York in 
Fifth month next. It was quite up to the Mohonk standard, 
with addresses by President DeForrest, of our Charity Organ- 
ization Society ; Dr. Stephen Smith, on ‘‘ The Uses of Medi- 
cal Charities’’ : Mrs. E. E. Williamson, State Commissioner 
of Charity in New Jersey, on ‘‘ The Treatment of Dependent 
Children *’ ; and Charles Dudley Warner, a very bright ad- 
dress on ‘‘ Prison and Prisoners.’’ It was a very suggestive, 
helpful occasion, and foreshadows much interest for the 
National Conference. 

DISTURBING events continue to be reported from different 
parts of Europe. In Italy there have been ‘bread riots,’’ 
and ‘‘one class of the reserves '’—troops—are to be called 
out to keep order. Inthe Belgian Chamber of Deputies, at 
Brussels, on the 25th ‘‘ there was a hand-to-hand fight between 
the Socialists and anti-Socialists.'"" There are many editors 
in prison, in Germany, upon convictions of ‘‘lese majeste,”’ 
z. é., printing something considered by the courts disrespectful 
to the Emperor,—and Herr Trojan, of Berlin, editor of a 
well-known paper ‘‘ Kladderdatsch,’’ was on the 25th sen- 
tenced to two months’ imprisonment for publishing a cartoon 
which the Emperor did not like. In Bohemia there have 
been more riots between the German and Czech elements. 

Russi has notified China of her willingness to provide a 
loan on the same financial terms as England's offer. Whether 
Great Britian or Russia secures the Chinese loan is said to 
depend upon which exerts the greatest pressure. China has 
complied with all the demands made by Germany in connec- 
tion with the killing of German missionaries. The statements 
regarding Germany's intentions to open the port of Kiao- 
Chou to the commerce of the world are confirmed. 

A VIOLENT dispute, culminating in a fight, occurred in the 
Chamber of Deputies of France, at Paris, on the 22nd. A 
number of members were involved. The President, Brisson, 
adjourned the session, and had the room cleared. Disorderly 
scenes occurred at the entrance to the chamber, on the 25th, 
troops being called to keep order. There have been serious 
anti-Jew riots in Algiers. The trial of Emile Zola, the author, 
for writing the accusatory letter to the President, is fixed for a 
near time. 

THE Maryland Legislature, on the 25th inst., elected 
Judge Lewis E. McComas, Rep., United States Senator to 
take the place of Arthur P. Gorman, Dem., for the term, be- 
ginning on the 4th of March, 1899. There had been a * dead- 


lock '’ for some time, several Republicans refusing to support 
McComas. 
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Two German war-ships were sent last week into the harbor 
of Havana, and on the 25th the United States battle-ship 
Maine also arrived there. The reason for sending the latter is 
declared by the Department officials at Washington to be 
nothing out of ordinary routine ; it is presumed, however, that 
the presence of a war vessel was desired by the United States 
Consul-General, Fitzhugh Lee, for the protection of Americans 
in Havana, There have been no further riots in that city. 
The so-called ‘‘ war,’’ between the Spanish troops and the 
insurgents, continues, with varying reports of successes on 
either side. 

NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 

THE greatest books, says the American Letterin ‘* Literature,'’ 
(London), are cheap, for they have survived copyright. The 
trashiest and most worthless books are also cheap, for if they 
were dear there would be no market for them. But the best of 
the new books are dear. The new biographies, memoirs, 
books of travel, histories, and the like which discriminating 
readers covet are only to be had at prices which are a trial to 
a good many Christmas buyers. Nansen’s ‘‘ Farthest North'’ 
costs $10 ; Tennyson's Memoir, $10; Mahan’s ‘‘ Life of Nel- 
son,’’ $8 ; the ‘‘ Life and Journals of Audubon,’’ $7.50 ; Mrs. 
Browning's ‘‘ Letters’ cost $4, which is better, and M'Carthy's 
‘* Gladstone,’ $6. 

—Mrs. T. J. Fowler, wife of the light-house keeper at the 
North Dumpling Light, Fisher's Island Sound, R. I., was in 
charge of the tower in her husband's absence, not long ago, 
when during a thick fog a break occurred in the machinery by 
which a bell is rung at regular intervals as a warning to sailors. 
The bell was at the top of the tower, with no regular way of 
reaching it. By means of ladders, Mrs. Fowler climbed the 
tower, tied a long rope to the bell, and rang it till the fog 
cleared away. The Light-house Board has sent a letter of 
thanks, saying: ‘‘ The Lighthouse Board has learned with 
pride and gratification of your thoughtful courage. . . It 
is expected that brave and faithful men will be found in its 
service, but to find a woman able at a perilous time to assume 
the duties of an absent man, and thus prevent peril to life and 
property, is a matter for double congratulation.”’ 


—In the German Reichstag, on the 21st inst., Count Posa- 
dowski, the Minister of the Interior, announced that the 
authorities had decided that women henceforth should be 
allowed to attend university lectures as guests, with the per- 
mission of the rector and professors. He added that arrange- 
ments were making for the Federal Government's granting 
women diplomas, and if the arrangement were successful, 
further measures were probable. 

—A writer in the Charlotte (S. C.) Star of Zion says: 
‘One of the biggest contractors in all the Southland is a 
colored man. Thomas M. Bonnar of Spartanburg, S.C. I 
dare say he has built more cotton mills than any other one 
contractor in the South.”’ 


—The Commissioners from this country to inspect the 
plans of the proposed Nicaragua Ship Canal arrived at Mana- 
gua, Nicaragua, on the 15th, being welcomed at the railway 
station by the Judges of the Supreme Court, Cabinet Ministers, 
members of the national Congress, the military band, and 
many citizens. 

—JIt took 500 pairs of hands to make the bridal veil of 
Princess Margaret of Prussia. The veil was composed of 500 
different pieces, each of which required ten days for comple- 
tion. They were then joined by the most skillful lace-makers, 
in a pattern which appeared to be all the work of one pair of 
hands. 

—Benjamin Butterworth, United States Commissioner of 
Patents, died on the 16th, at Thomasville, Georgia. He was 
in his 61st year. He was a lawyer by profession, served in 
Congress eight years, and was Commissioner of Patents under 
President Arthur. 

—The Republican Editors’ Association of Michigan has 
decided to send a representative to Mexico to study the practi- 
cal workings of the unlimited coinage of silver. 

—The Marquis of Bute, who is an extensive landowner 
in South Wales, is having his three sons taught the Welsh 
language: 





—The American minister to Germany, Andrew D. White, 
has cabled to the State Department at Washington, denying 
statements that he has been discourteously treated, there. 


YEARLY MEETING. 
AT Illinois Yearly Meeting, 1897 : 

35. The Committee appointed under minute 57, last year, 
to visit portions of the great West and Southwest, with a view 
to the centralization of Friends, who may desire to remove 
from their present homes, presented the following report, which 
was satisfactory, and the Committee continued, to act as a 
Bureau of Information in regard to any of the sections visited. 
The names of the committee are : 

Morris A. Wilson, Chairman, Magnolia, Illinois. 
John Corry, Tama, Iowa. 
Theodore Russell, Winfield, Iowa. 
George S. Trueman, Genoa, Nebraska. 
Samuel Coale, Bennett, Nebraska. 
James Brooks, Salem, Indiana. 
REPORT OF COMMITTEE, 
To Illinois Yearly Meeting of Friends : 

Your committee appointed under minute 57 of last year, to 
visit localities (where way opened) and report their findings, 
so that those contemplating a removal to new localities might 
derive benefits from such investigation, and that such per- 
sons might be encouraged to centralize themselves and be 
enabled to more fully derive the lasting benefits, socially, 
intellectually and spiritually from a residence near each other, 
report the following : 

Through the unceasing efforts of Daniel Griest, D. E., 
Burley, General Passenger Agent of Oregon Short Line R. 
R.; H. Dunn, Traveling Passenger Agent of the same ; 
Chas. Aldrich, Secretary of Clear Lake Land and Irrigation 
Co., and a host of others whom it would be impossible to 
name in this brief report, each playing an important part in 
making it possible, first, that we with our respective wives, 
were enabled to make the trip, and second, that the hospi- 
tality and many thoughtful acts of kindness enabled us to get 
facts and figures concerning different localities visited. For 
all of which, to all of whom, our hearts went out in thank- 
fulness. Acquaintances were made which we hope may ripen 
into closer relationship and lasting benefits may follow. 

With deep regret we learned that Charles Brook and wife 
could not accompany us. 

Leaving our several homes the latter part of the Sixth 
month, we got together on the line of the Union Pacific 
road, a short distance west of Omaha, when we proceeded 
on our journey westward to our fields of labor in Idaho, Ore- 
gon and Utah. In order to more fully understand the situa- 
tion it is necessary to say that most of the country visited in 
its primitive state is covered with a more or less dense 
growth of sage-brush, grease-wood, or rabbit-brush, which 
seems adapted to dry soils, and may be removed with little 
more labor than is necessary to remove a crop of cornstalks 
from land, preparatory to further cropping, and this brush 
when so removed is utilized in various ways as fuel, fence- 
making, etc. The ground is then ready for plowing, but with- 
out irrigation most of it would remain a barren waste. 

But with it the capabilities of the country are increased al- 
most beyond thought. The first irrigated plant visited was 
Idaho Falls, Idaho. To T. J. Smith and others we are in- 
debted for drives over the surrounding country. Here the 
supply of water is taken from Snake river, by a canal 20 
miles long and by laterals and sublaterals distributed over the 
country, and seemed practically inexhaustible. Here a gen- 
eral system of farming is engaged in ; potatoes, vegetables, 
wheat, oats, alfalfa, clover and some little corn, apples, cher- 
ries, currants, gooseberries, etc., were grown with good re- 
sults. T. J. Ward, owning a well-kept ranch, informed us 
he had grown 400 bushels of potatoes per acre ; wheat aver- 
aged 30 bushels per acre; the quality we found to be very 
fine: the alfalfa making from 3 to § tons per acre. The 
water is furnished at 50 cents per inch; one inch is said te 
water an acre. Land ranging from 10 to 25 dollars per acre. 

Our next stop at Mountain Home, population 500, un- 











der the guidance of George Cole. Took a lively drive of 
thirty miles, stopping at several ranches to inspect orchards 
and fruit, to the growth of which this county seems well 
adapted. A 1o-acre orchard of prunes, consisting of 1,00u 
trees, was estimated at 4 dollars per tree. Five tons of grapes 
were grown on 1% acres; average price about 3 cents pet 
pound, with a good market in mining towns. The sheep 
industry is quite extensive, 14% million pounds of wool hav- 
ing been shipped last year. A reservoir of 423 acres, fed by 
snow from mountain, supplies the water. Land with perpet- 
ual water right from 25 to 40 dollars, with a maintenance 
fee of $1 per acre per annum. Government lands can be 
had at $1.25 ; this does not include water. 

Orchard Home, where we visited the fruit farm of the 
Orchard Fruit Co., under a most complete system of thor- 
ough cultivation. This was quite immense, consisting of 
25,000 prunes, 6,000 pears. Another orchard, owned by a dif- 
ferent company adjoining, of 7,500 prunes and 200 apples, 
all of them four years old. Their theory, not to let them bear 
until five years old. A reservoir system, by draining mountain 
streams, supplies the water. The water is rented at $1.25 per 
acre. Country new and as yet in a crude state. 

Nampa, our next stopping place, population 700; water 
taken from Boise River by canal ; some low places are used 
tor storage lakes for accidents. Here we visited several large 
orchards, among the number one owned by M. A. Kurtz, 
consisting of 2,700 apple, 2,300 prunes, four years old ; from 
present prospects will yield 100 Ibs. prunes per tree, and 
apples from one to three dollars per tree, and the finest and 
most perfect lot of apples it has been our privilege to see 
here or elsewhere. Much of the land here is beautifully lo- 
cated for irrigating, ranging in price from 5 to 20 dollars 
per acre according to location. 

Boise City, population 10,000, situated in Ada county, the 
oldest city in the state. Here we met Friends having birth- 
right membership, and with one, Frank Coffin, by special 
invitation our company, twelve in number, took dinner and 
spent a very pleasant evening. Through the kindness of R. 
E. Green, who has large interests here, were shown sur- 
rounding country ; found it more fully developed than any 
place visited, fruit raising, general farming, and truck rais- 
ing being engaged in, some paying $25 per acre rent for 
latter purposes and then realizing good profit. The Boise 
river furnishes the water supply, and by way of showing the 
immensity of this irrigation plant, this canal is 52 miles long, 
25 feet wide at bottom and 40 feet at top, average depth of 
water 4 feet. The main laterals, 68 miles in addition. The 
farmers’ laterals cover a distance of 500 miles. Land ranges 
from 20 to 50 dollars per acre, which includes a perpetual 
water right, with an additional charge for maintenance of 
$1 per acre for land actually irrigated, on deferred payments 
6 per cent to maturity, then 10 per cent is charged. 

Next place inspected was Roswell, and country tributary 
to it, which extends a few miles into Oregon. Some of it 
covered by the Riverside canal, J. H. Lowell, Secretary. 
Water is taken from Boise river. Some government land 
here, though not now under the ditch. The growth of fruit 
and vegetables was very remarkable. Much attention has 
been given to general farming, and here we find careful, 
energetic farmers, * Land $22 per acre, 8 per cent on deferred 
payments, maintenance 75 cents per acre. 

Caldwell and vicinity next claimed our attention. Cald- 
well, the county seat of Canyon county, 1,400 inhabitants ; 
good schools and churches. Grain and grasses were elegant ; 
fruit good, small fruit in abundance. They were suffering in 
some places owing to a defect in the distributing plant ; 
the parties felt this would be remedied soon, when better 
results would follow. Saw fine fields of wheat, oats and al. 
falfa; the latter has been cut once, two other cuttings to 
follow. To M. B. Gwinn, Little, George Alley and a host of 
others we are indebted for our rides and hospitable treatment. 

Parma and surrounding country: several ranches were 


visited, among them H. Sebree’s and Ex-Gov. White's. 
Fruits of many kinds, including quinces, the first we had seen, 
trees four years old. This age orchard seemed to be char- 
acteristic of most of the sections visited, and we all felt that 
there must have been a great emigration to this country, 
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about four years ago. Here hop culture is engaged in; al- 
falfa main grass product, which was immense ; stock raising 
carried on to some extent. On the river bottom sub-irriga- 
tion is sufficient to produce grass, upon which stock do reas- 
onably well. 

At Nyssa, Oregon, our next stopping place, were met and 
driven over the country to Ontario, stopping on the way at 
Arcadia in a fine grove of poplars, maple, balm, ash and lo- 
cust trees, known as the R., S. & D. ranch, of 1,100 acres, fine 
orchard of 96 acres, much of it in bearing, and here for the 
first time we picked from the well laden trees the luscious 
apricot. The water supply comes from the Owyhee and Mal- 
huer rivers, and covers many thousand acres. Price of land 
in bearing orchard $180, including perpetual water right, and 
a village lot is given to every purchaser of an orchard tract ; 
unimproved land ranges from 10 to 35 dollars. Quite consid- 
erable is held by French capitalists and not for sale. This 
report from Nyssa to Ontario we feel would not be complete 
should we fail to notice the elegant pic-nic dinner given by 
the owners of this ranch in the grove previously referred to. 
Almost everything to tempt the inner man was here served, 
without money and without price to their guests, and we all 
did it justice, fully appreciating their hospitality. 

Ontario we found to be a great cattle and sheep center ; 
14 million pounds of wool were shipped from here last year. 
Great herds of cattle were brought from mountain ranges to 
be carred and carried to eastern points. The Ontario Land 
& Irrigation Co. own the canal which supplies this section 
with water from the Snake river ; land with water right from 
10 to 30 dollars per acre with maintenance charge of 50 cents. 
This plant is not much developed at present, but where it has 
been is giving good returns. David Wilson is quite a factor 
in the makeup of this country and his hospitable treatment 
we shall ever remember. Placer mining is carried on to 
some extent in this valley along Snake river. 

Our next stop at Weiser, Idaho, where the usual travel 
was gone through under the guidance of Dr. Nimber and 
others, and the results of our investigation, much the same as 
heretofore. Many nicely kept and thrifty looking orchards 
and ranches; fruit trees bending low with their immense 
loads of fruit. The land here is irrigated by water from 
Weiser river, a branch of the Snake, and much of it yet in an 
undeveloped state, but so far as our experience has proven 
that for fruit culture this country can have few rivals. Land 
under irrigation is offered at $25 per acre, which includes 
perpetual water right. 

Payette, the next point of view, where, under the care of 
Charles Loveland, Whitney Shawhan and others, inspected 
the country, which having been more fully developed than 
some others gave further evidence of results that follow. 
The land in many places is so high that the water must be 
taken from the ditches by means of water wheels, carried up 
by the action of the water to a height of 30 feet, turned into 
flumes and by them conveyed to adjacent lands. This is 
rather an expensive way of distributing water, but many of 
the ranches seem prosperous even under this system. An 
orchard, owned by Jacobson, the oldest perhaps we have 
seen, consisting of 65 acres, trees ten years old and in their 
prime. Apples, pears, peaches, plums, prunes, apricots 
breaking down with choice luscious fruit, and now we were 
abundantly convinced that the half had not been told; 60 
large fine plums being counted on a limb one foot long. 
The owner felt that he would realize $5,000 from this orchard 
the present year. We had unmistakable evidence that nine 
tons of alfalfa had been grown per acre, and corn yielding 
60 bushels of Yellow Dent variety. This land is watered from 
Payette river by a canal built and owned by farmers, no 
one being allowed water unless he owns one share—present 
value $100. It pays no dividends, and is kept in the hands of 
those who need the water. One share will entitle the owner 
to water sufficient to irrigate 100 acres, maintenance kept up 
by assessing actual expense pro rata on owners of shares. 
This seemed to be a very satisfactory way of handling the 
water and gave general satisfaction, and we felt like recom- 
mending it. 

We were next driven to New Plymouth Colony, 12 miles, 
where we found a most delightful society, composed of per- 
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sons of temperate habits, the sale of intoxicants in any man- 
ner being prohibited under forfeiture of land  pur- 
chased, thus securing a good moral community.  Be- 
fore reaching the town several orchards were visited, and 
wherever of sufficient age were full of fruit; apricots and 
peaches now nearing maturity. Lands of this colony are 
offered at $35 per acre including perpetual water right, sub- 
ject to a yearly assessment of $1.50 for maintenance ; part of 
purchase money cash, deferred payment to draw 8 per cent. 
lo each purchaser of land a warrantee deed is given to one 
acre of land in the town site, a beautifuly located and rapidly 
improving town of two years growth. 

This ended our research in Idaho and we took the train 
for Salt Lake and proceeded south through the valley to 
Clear Lake, Utah. Here the developments by the early Mor- 
mon settlers for the first 150 miles south of Salt Lake show 
that small farms with extensive farming and watered by 
mountain streams produce their legitimate results by trans- 
forming an unpromising waste into a fertile and beautiful 
valley. The Mormon sugar works located in this valley we 
were told supplied all the sugar needed ; with a capital stock 
of $700,000, it pays a dividend of 10 per cent ; $3.75 per ton 
is paid for beets, and a good crop realizes $50 per acre. By 
the assistance of Charles Aldrich and his estimable lady we 
were enabled to take a view of the country. The Central Utah 
Land & Irrigation Co. own a large claim with a reservoir 
for storage of water which covers 7,672 acres storage ca- 
pacity, said to be sufficient for 60,000 acres. The company 
is largely under control of Philadelphia capitalists. Land 
held at $35 dollars per acre, with perpetual water right. 
Fifty thousand acres of government land open to entry. Ten 
dollars per acre for water right, one-tenth cash; deferred 
payments draw 7 per cent with maintenance fee at actual 
cost 

The Clear Lake Land & Irrigation Co., with Charles 
Aldrich, Secretary, has a plant started here. The supply of 
water by storage reservoir said to cover about 15,000 acres ; 
10,000 acres of this government land subject to entry. This 
company represents a capital of $300,000 at a par value of 
$100 per share, and for every share of stock a warrantee deed 


NOTICES. 


is given for four acres of land with the water ; this is limited 
to 2,000 acres. Maintenance is kept up by assessment for 
actual expense. We regret to say that neither of these plants 
is sufficiently developed for us to express an_ intelligent 
opinion in regard to them. 

And this closed our labors in the far West, having tra 
eled over 5,000 miles by rail and 450 by private conveyance, 
searching for information that we hope may prove a benefit 
to the Society, and while in all the places visited where wate: 
had been applied and energy and brains used, good results 
followed, yet your committee were united in saying that we 
felt Roswell, Payette and Plymouth had advantages which 
it would be well to carefully consider in locating for a per 
manent home, not wishing to be understood as saying any 
thing disparaging of any section visited. We voice the senti 
ment of this entire committee and company as well when 
we add that the generous and hospitable treatment received 
from start to finish was a remarkable showing of the large 
and generous impulses of all those with whom our lot was 
cast. 

Again thanking all of those who in any maner contributed 
to make our sojourn so enjoyable, pleasant, and we realize, 
(to ourselves at least), profitable. 

Signed by Morris A. WiLson, Chairman, 
Magnolia, Illinois. 
THEODORE RussSELL, Secretary, Winfield, Lowa. 


THE circulation of the Bible in this country is enormous, 
steady, and constantly increases. Of Bible and Testaments the 
American Bible Society annually sells or gives away about a 
million anda half, the International Bible Agecny sells about 
halfa million; and other large concerns, of which there are four 
or five in New York alone, circulateamany great more. With 
such a distribution as that in constant operation one would think 
thedemand would presently be supplied, but that is not the ex 
perience of dealers. They say the demand increases all the 
time. 

DURING the past year 5,186 men and 1,414 women in the 
United States committed suicide. 


*.* Friends’ First-day evening meeting will 
be held to-morrow, 7 30 o'clock, at 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, West thiladelphia, It 
is hoped that there will be a general inclination 
to attend Next month the meetings will be at 
4th and Green Streets 

*.* Friends’ day at the Home for Aged 
Colored Persons, to-morrow, the religious meet 
ing being at 3 p. m. 

*.* A Conference under the care of the 
Philanthropic Committee of the Vearly and 
(Quarterly Meetings, will be held in the meet- 
ing-house, at Newtown, Bucks ‘o, Pa., on 
First day, First month 30, 1898, at 2.30 p m. 

The meeting will be addressed by Elizabeth 


Powell Bond, of Swarthmore College. Subject, | 


‘* Improper Publications.’’ 
invited to attend 

Friends coming on trains on Bound Brook 
railroad can take trolley cars from Langhorne 
direct to the meeting-house. 

On behalf of ommittee, 

SuSANNA Ricu, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


All are respectfully 


* .* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, will 
be held at Concord, on First-day, the 6th of 
Second month. To convene at 3 o'clock. 

Mary P. Harvey, Clerk, 


*.* The next meeting of the Home Influence 
Association will be held in Race Street meet- 
ing house, ' hird-day, Second month 1, 1898, at 
3 p.m. Subject, ‘* Home Training of ~ hil- 
dren,’’ presented by Lydia T, Comly. 

All art welcome 





*,* A Conference of teachers and others in 
terested in the subject of Education, will be 


| held at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, on 


Seventh day, Second month 12, 1898, at 10,30 
a.m, Subject: Amg/ish. To be opened by 
Mary E. Speakman and George L, Maris, of 
George School, and Elizabeth Powell Bond, of 
>warthmore College 

A general invitation is extended. On behalf 
of the Educational Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting, 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Second month oc- 
cur as follows : 
1. Concord, West Chester, Pa. 
2. Purchase, Purchase, N. Y. 
3. Farmington, Macedon Center, N. Y 
8. Philadelphia, Race Street, Philadelphia 
1o Abington, *bington, Pa. 
12 Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, Salem. O. 

16. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 

19. Pelham H Y. M., Pelham, Ont. 
Short reek, Mt. Pleasant, O 

21. Centre, Bald Eagle, Pa. 
Duanesburg, Albany, N. Y. 

23. Stillwater P1 infield, O. 

24. Bucks, Wrigh'stown, Pa 

26. Blue River, Benjaminville, Ill. 

28. Warrington, Menallen, Pa. 

*.* First-day evening meetings (Phila- 
delphia) are held this month at 15th and 
Race streets, at 7.30 o'clock, excepting 
First month 30, when it is at 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, West Philadelphia. 
It is very desirable that our members 
should be in attendance regularly. 


*,* The Philanthropic Committee of West 
bury Quarterly Meeting will hold a publi: 
meeting in the meeting house, East 15th street 
and Rutherfurd Place, New York, Seventh day, 
First month 29, at 3 p. m 

Anna Rice Powell will read a paper on ‘*The 
Revival of State Regulation in India and Eng 
land, and Its Bearing upon this ‘ ountry.’’ 

Addresses by Dr. O Edward Janney, Aaron 
M. Powell, and others. 

Harry A. HAWKINS, ) 


MARY W. ALBERTSON, re lerks. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in First month 


occur as follows : 
29. Westbury, New York City. 
Scipio, North Street, New York. 
*.* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting's 
Visiting Committee has made the follow- 
ing appointments : 
First MONTH, 1808: 
30. Reading, at 10.30 o'clock. 
CHARLES E, Tuomas, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


*,* The Visiting Committee of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting have arranged for 
meetings during First month, as follows : 

30. Washington, 

Joun J. CORNELL, Chairman. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


1-42-25-D. Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street, 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys — | 
more light and don’t break. 

Can’t you get ’em ? 

What's your dealer say 
about ’em ? 


Write Macbeth Pincbungh 3 Pa 
The Right Shoe 


for you is the Best Shoe 


YOU CAN GET. 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 
Fall and Winter Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 13th St. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 


1226 N. Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


TELEPHONE 69-66-D 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860 
TELEPHONE 5807, 
lo. 1813 Vine Street, 
PH LADELPHIA, 


Ellwood Heacock. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


33 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


WALL PAPER ot 
Attractive Styles 


PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Phila. 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the business of 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P, & R. R. BR.) 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


LEHIGH AND C O A L FREE BURNING 


Telephone Connection, 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 
DAIRIES, ing families, Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH I 


Shoes 


Women’s Popular Winter Shoes, 
an exceptional assortment in box calf 
and plump Vici kid, Goodyear welts. 
They are substantial in every way and 
possess every degree of comfort, at 
$3.00 per pair, 


Boys’ and Youths’ School Shoes, 
of Titan calf, heavy double soles and 
extension edges. We can recommend 
them for their excellent wearing 
qualities. Boys’ sizes, 2% to 5%, 
$3.00. Youths’ sizes, 11 to 2, $2.75 


Little Boys’ Shoes, of Crack Proof 
calf, pring heels. Thoroughly relia- 
ble and made with full, broad, round 
toe shapes. Sizes,g to13%. C, D, 
and E widths, $1.25. 


Misses’ & Children’s School Shoes, 
of Kangaroo calf, broad toes and com- 
fortable shapes. We guarantee every 
pair. Laced and button. Misses’ 
sizes, II to 2, $1.50. Children's 
sizes, 844 to II, $1.25. 


JONES 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 


Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


First Lessons in THE Hesrew Propuets. 
ward Grubb, M. A. Price 50 cents. 
cents. 


By Ed- 
Mailed, 55 


Mail Orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Department ‘ C.’’ 


Tue Quaker Ipeat. By Francis Frith. 
cents. Paper, 35 cents. 
postage. 


Cloth, 60 


5 cents extra on each for 


Tue Quakers. By F. Storrs Turner. 


Price, $1.75, 
15 cents extra for postage. 


Quaker Pictures. 


Two volumes. By W. Whitten. 
Price $2.00. 


20 cents extra for postage. 


Frienps’ BioGrarnicat Serigzs, comprising Elizabeth 
Fry, John G. Whittier, William Allen, John Bright, 
Peter Bidford, and Daniel Wheeler. Paper, each 27 


cents. 3 cents extra by mail. “Very best of the kind,’’ 


JESUS, 
THE CARPENTER 


The above books are published in London, 
England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 


** Joseph the Dreamer,’’ and 
‘“*A Child’s Religion.’’ 
| LONGMANS, London; 
| and ali Booksellers. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 


Giascow HERALD. 


of NAZARETH. | 


SCRIBNERS, New York, 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


PERSONALLY- TOURS 


CONDUCTED 


Special Trains of Superior Equipment 


CALIFORNIA 


January 27, $310. February 16 (Mardi Gras Tour,) 
$335. March 19, $210; one way, $150. 


FLORIDA 


January 25, February 8, February 22, March 8. Rate, $48. 


Also: Tours in Washington, Old Point Comfort, 
and Richmond. 

For Itineraries and full information apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address GEO, W. BOYD, Assistant General 
Passenger Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, 

J. B. HUTCHINSON, J. R. WOOD, 
General, Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Writing Papers, 


Envelopes of every description 
New City Hall Pencils, $1.75 a Gross. 


YEO & LUKENS, 


23 North 13th St. 
316 Walnut St. STATIONERS. 


ONE OF THREE PAPERS. 


WASHINGTON GLADDEN WRITES 


**City and State is one of the three papers | read. 
. « « Inever take it up without experiencing a vital 
thrill; and | never lay it down without feeling that some 
reinforcement has come to my courage and my moral en 
thusiasm. You ought to have fifty thousand subscribers 
in Philadelphia, And if you bad, Philadelphia would be 
a different city very — 


City and State represents no party, 
clique, and is the organ of no society, league, or commit 
tee, It always endeavors, however, to keep itself in 
kindly touch and in the broadest sympathy with every 
project and movement of honest men and women looking 
to the well-being of society It aims to give the exact 
truth on all matters relating to the welfare of the city and 
State, free from bias or umpropes influence of any kind 
Its motto is “* Commonwealth above Party,” 


faction, of 


City and State is issued weekly.’ 
Herbert Welsh, Managing Editor. 
Publication Office, 1305 Arch St., Philad’a. 


One Dollar a year. 
Five cents a copy. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 

Its merits as WASH LUE have been fu 
— indorsed by thousands of ect seeming 
er ought to have it on sal Ask him for it 


D. ‘Ss. Wiltberger, Prop. 233 N. ad St., » Phila., Pa 


The best 
seeds grown are 
Ferry's. The best 
Que: sowD are Ferry’s. 
The best seeds known are 
erry’s. It pays to plant 


FERRY’S 
Famous Seeds 


Ask the dealer for them. Send for 
FERRY'S SEED ANNUAL 
Gre getall that’s good and 


new—the latest and 
the best. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., ~ 
Detroit, Mich. 


Hanscom Bros.., |3!1 Market St., 


Sell a Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that 
is superior to any coffee obtanable. 




































































Absolutely Pure 












ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 





J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


é 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


PETER WRIGHT «SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
deposits. 


Interest allowed on 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. 
Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
With perfect security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
BANK OF MONROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Josern Weosrer, Wma. Wenster, 
President, Cashier. 


PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY. 


ANTHRACITE COAL. NO SMOKE. 


NO CINDERS. DOUBLE TRACKED. 
HEAVY STEEL RAILS. 


BALLASTED. 


STONE 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 
SWIFTEST AND SAFEST 


IN THE WORLD. 


TRAINS 





Scenic Reading Route to 
READING, HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 


BURG, 





CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 
KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 





Royal Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 
, AND. COMFORT. SAFETY 

SPEED. 


AND 
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THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, ete. etc. 
President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M, Byrn. 
it aiittinn Hie » { Wm. H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. 
ae * | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN- 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are kept se te and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING ; Manager ot Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE; Trust Ojficer, 

J. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE Forms OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at ac- 
tual Net Cost. It is PureELY MuTUAL; has AsSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS and a SURPLUs of 
over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 
President, Vice-President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST. GEORGE K. JOHNSON. HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE Gl = AR D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 





SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE fe 
ANNUITY AND . 


Executes Trusts, 


Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interests on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Ja., Assist. Treas, 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. £ Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Sohestor. 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Assist. to Pres't. ALBERT ATLEE JaCKSON, Assist. to Vico-Pres’t, 
WILLIAM E. AUMUNT, Manager of Trust Department. 
MANAGERS: 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM U. GAW. 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN, 
GEORGE H MecFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


EFYINGHAM B. MORRIS, 
JOHN A. BROWN, Jr. 
BENJAMIN W RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

i catNS worcmmeom, 
EMBERT . 

JOSIAH M. BACON, 








Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd. 
First Edition, 1885.—Second Edition, 1897. Octavo, 464 pages. 
With 8 Illustrations, including 3 original Etchings, by 
Blanche Dillaye. By Howard M. Jenkins. Office, 921 
Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, $4.00 net. (Postage, 
23 cents.) 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography. 


** We have received a copy of the second edition of this valuable contribution 
to our local history and genealogy. Within a few years after the issue of the first 
edition, in 1884, it became exhausted, and the author has now responded to the call 
for a second edition, which has long been wanted. The ramifications of the 
families who settled at Gwynedd and vicinity are so extensive that in all probability 
this edition will be exhausted as rapidly as the first.’’ 


The Literary Era, Philadelphia. 
(Genealogical Department, Edited by Thomas Allen Glenn.) 

** We believe that local histories seldom attain the honor of a second edition, 
except when especially valuable as a strong sidelight upon the times they represent, 
or when they contain original genealogical material not obtainable elsewhere. Mr. 
Jenkins’s book is rich in both elements, and shows evidence of laborious and 
scholarly research. The book treats of a most interesting and picturesque event, 
the settlement of the Welsh in Pennsylvania.”’ 


‘‘Penn’’ in The Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia. 
** On this work, when first published ten years ago, he had expended much re- 
search, and the result is a volume filled with all that is most interesting and worth 


knowing in the annals of the substantial Welsh tace and their descendants who 
peopled this part of Montgomery county.”’ 


W. W. H. Davis, Historian, in Doylestown Democrat. 


‘*We do not hesitate to say that ‘ Historical Collections Relating to Gwynedd ’ 
is the most interesting township history we have met with."’ 
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AND JOURNAL. — 


PHILADELPHIA, 921 Arcu Street, SECOND MONTH 5, 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 


To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi River 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 


$1.50 per annum. 


give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SusSCRIPTIONS MAY BrGin AT ANY Time. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST BE 
ctven. We po not “stop” PAPERS EXCEPT UPON 
ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES : 92x ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in Cuecxs, 
Drarts, or Post-orrice Money Orpers; the last 
preferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 

the person so sending. S@-Draw checks and money 
orders to the order of Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER Asso- 
ciation, Limirep. 


CONTENTS OF THIS ISSUE. 
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Lirerary NOTEs, 
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Caution Against an Impostor, . 
Whittier’s ‘‘ Eternal Goodness,”’ 


DoraTIon DAy: NORTHERN HOUSE OF 
INDUSTRY,. . . 
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i who get up and forward “Clubs” we will | miles west of Asheville, N.C. A delig! 


| round climate, es ecially “Et in pulmonary and ner- 





Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” | 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 


| Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


OR RENT —CHOICE OF TWO FURNISHED 
cottages, in the heart of the font, thirty 





tful all the year | 
. REECE 


“ARGE, CHEERFUL ROOM, 
nished, in private family, for rent. 
16, This Office. 


vous disorders. EWIS, W ay nesville, N.C. 


“WELL-FUR- 
Address No. 


ANTED. —INTE LLIG ENT COUPLE TO RUN 
small poultry farm on shares, near New York | 
city. Address I. X. L., This Office. 


— a 


ANTED.—A WOMAN FRIEND, “AS ~ COM- 
panion ant to assist in the care of two small | 
children. Ap ly to ANNA T. HOOPES, 34: East 
Biddle Sweet West Chester, Pa. 


ANTED.—A MAN" (F RIEND) WISHES THE 

care of an invalid gentleman. Experience in 
mental derangement. First-rate city references. Address 

12, this Office. | 





ANTED,—MOTHER’'S HELP TO ASSIST IN 

the management of a city home, and in the care 

of children. Some experience desirable. Address No. 
15, Office of Frienps ‘INTELLIGENCER. 


PARTIES DESIRING TO VIS Vv ISIT WA ASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a | 
Friends’ fimily. One block from street cars 
railroad oe Capitol, and public buildings. 


$x. 
Roars FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, N. 
Washington, ‘S C. 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 
325 Sweve Street, Norristown, Penna. 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in in Montgomery and Phils adelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co. . Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, 


HENRY ©. ELLIS, 


passing 
Terms, 





OFFICES: 





\ Philadelphia, Pa. 


Durable Work — 

Reliable Workmen 
Flouse and Sign Painting. 

Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST. 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


Carpenters, BurLpEers, AND CONTRACTORS. 
1125 Sheaff St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. | 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. } 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


The Pennhurst, 
Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 

JAMES HOOD. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 


1-42-25-D. Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street 


Be : : : 
sions in relation to the school and its work 


- 1898. 


Publisher's Bepartment. 


*,* “ Twenty good Weeklies, of 5,000 each, are five 


times the value of one Daily of a hundred thousand.”’ 


*,* Among rose growers there is none more entitled to 
confidence than the Conard and Jones Company, West 


| Grove, Pa., whose advertisement appears in this issue of 
| the INTELLIGENCER. 


*,* Swarthmore Grammar School! sends us a copy of 
a Special Circular, containing many favorable expres- 
, all of them, 
we note, of recent t date. 


PUBLIC SALE OF VALORBLE REAL ESTATE 


Will be sold on the premises of the late Abel J. —- 
kins, in New London Township, Chester County, Pa 
situated about three miles from West Grove, and two 
miles from Kelton, on the P. & B. C. R. R., on 


Fourth-day, Second Month 16, 1898. 
(Wepnespay, Fesrvary 16th.) 
A FARM containing 27 acres, more or less, bounded 


| by lands of Joel Conard and others. A very desirable 


and productive farm, all under cultivation. About one 
acre of asparagus, young peach orchard (trees, 1, 2, 
and 3 years planted), cherry trees and small fruit, large 
apple orchard of exc ellent ruit, The improvements con- 


sist of a large brick house, roofed with slate and tin, well 


built and in good repair, containing 13 rooms and excel- 
lent cellar with cealk: bath-room with modern conveni 
ences and hot and cold water ; porches, large lawn, with 
fine shade trees. This house is very prettily situated, 
hnd should be seen to be appreciated. rn with ample 
shedding, 2-story hog-house, chicken, carriage, and tool 
house, and corn crib, all in good repair. Ice house and 
pond, constant flow ‘of spring water at barn. Any one 
desiring a nice, cheery location for a home will do well to 
examine this property before purchasing elsewhere, and 
will be shown over the same He E. Hopkins, resid- 
ing thereon, or, T. C. Moore Get Gigva, Pa. 
ale to commence at one 0 “clock, sharp, when condi- 
tions will be made known by 
TRUEMAN C. MOORE, 
Executor of Abel J. Hopkins, dec’d. 
George B. Johnson, Attorney. 
John F R. Strode, Auctioneer. 


OT. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—and 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 

1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 
Wiruiam B. Paxson. Manton B. Paxson 
Members of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
112 Custom House Place, Philad’ «a 


Orders and inquiries by mail or wire receive prompt 
attention. 





Just Received from England! 


A fine lot of handsomely decorated Tea Can- 
nisters in commemoration of the Queen’s 
Jubilee, which are filled with 


INGRAM’S FINE BLENDED TEA. 
PRICE, SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS EACH. 


If four of them are ordered to the same address 
we wil] pay the expressage 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM, 3t North Second Street, 


PHILAD’A, PA. at 


Hanscom Bros., 1311 Market St., 


Sell a Mocha and Java at 36 cts. that 
is superior to any coffee obtanable. 














i FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


The wind and dust 
cause painful chap- 
ping of the skin. 
Those who are so affec: 
ted should use only a 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 







Swarthmore College, | 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 
| 


Unde sre of Friends 


Send for Catalogue 





Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS 
PHILADELPHIA 






nile are f the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, — ) py iypcing 99+2 © 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, | 77?" tool cent PURE 
Circulars on Application THe Prooren & Gamace Oo., Oiw'r!, 
George School, x“ —“_ Ke 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNA ‘*The Message from the Silence | JUST PUBLISHED. 
Under the care of Philadelphia Year]; to the Men and Women 


NEW BOOKLETS. 
Among the Rushes. 


Meeting of Friends 


of the Republic.’’ 


There are a few vacancies for children of Friends, | 5 
(those with one parent a member are included Paper, 25 Cents. Five copies, $1.00. ae medy tay _ 
GEORGE 1. MARIS, Principa $2.00 per dozen copies. | ot Changed but Glorihed. 
- ee SL For sale only by the author, lbhove are uniform u nth 
Abington Friends’ School, JOSEPH R. JACKSON, 


Peter Noddy. 

Tommy’s Friend. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna , 10 miles from Philadelphia. The Seed and the Prayer. 
conte Ca cadenks prepared for college oc boc. | BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. bye nb vain, or wallace 


ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially Light After Darkness. 


For BoarpinGc Axp Day Pupits or Botn Sexes. 1210 “G”" Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- wih ame om par feunet. and | My Times Are in Thy Hands. 
ever there are vacancies. Send for circ ulars to Serections trom her Writings. Thou Art My God. 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Priucifpai, 12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. Price, | F 
we 7 . G. BOSLER a Je _ wn, Pa. | $1.00, postage paid | Making ten in the set. Price, § cents each, 
( >. BOS R, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa ¢ i : 
; For Sale by full set 45 cents. 
Swarthmore FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, | FRIENDS’ BOOK . ASSOCIATION. 
| | , . . . . 
Grammar Swarthmore, Pa. | §S. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Philad’a. 
School 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 

and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princij 


pa 


THE JACKSON 


SANATORIUM 


Dansville, N. Y. 


A Tagnificent Health Institution 
established in 1858; open all the year. 
On the Delaware Lackawana & Wes- 
tern Railroad, a night's ride from New 
York City and two hours from Buffalo. 
Fire Proof Main Building. All 
modern improvements ; service highest 
grade. If seeking health or rest, do 
not fail, before deciding, to write for 
illustrated literature. 


Martin Academy, 
KENNETT SQUARE, PENNA 
Under the Care of Friends. Begins its 23d Year, Ninth 
Month 6, 1897. 
Primary, Intermediate, and Academical Departments 
4 day school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Prepares for college, busi- 
ness, or teaching. For Catalogues, address, 
EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
Kennett Square, Penna. |} 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 





\ Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter | 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. \ 


rOr@-@-Oo@ecececcece 


The Moliere 
Thermo-Electric Bath 


Has for fifteen years been the leading 
Therapeutic Bath at 


THE JACKSON SANITORIUN 


in the treatment of Rheumatism, Gout, 
Bright’s Disease, Affections of Stomach 
and Bowels, Neurasthenia, and other 
Nervous Disorders, Inequalities of the 
Circulation, etc., etc. Send for the 
literature of the Bath and the Sani- 
orium, addressing 


J, Arthur Jackson, M. D., 
Secretary, 
Dansville, Livingston County, N. Y. 
<< DK DDL D<D<L DiI IOE- EE EEOOOOOOOCOOCOOCC CE, 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, | 


\ Frrenps’ Boarpinc Scnoor ror | 
SovS AND GIRLs. 


¢ 

¢ 

¢ 

. 

‘ 

¢ 

t 

The building is modern, and the location is the hill | ¢ 

country thirty-two miles north of New York City 4 
For Circulars, address | 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, ¢ 

Chappaqua, New York. 

: ¢ 

‘ 

4 

* 








am om zat | 
, 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 
re-opened 
Nintu Montu 271TH, 1897 
The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the city 
being ae desired to do so. 


lhe rooms are 





esigned to be 


A ( ENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 
MATTE? 





